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CHAPTER I 
THE PBOBLEM STATED 
The slgnlfioance of the frontier In Anerloan 

History has been pointed out^ and Its vital Importance 

1 
has been recognised. In almost every phase of our com- 
plex national life the Impress of the frontier Is dis- 
tinctly visible. To itt more than to any other single 

force we owe our vigorous Individualism and our progressive 

2 
positive democracy. Upon this ever-moving and ever grow- 
ing frontier » new methods have been Introduced, new re- 
forms have been worked oat, new Institutions were born. 
Here, In the region furthest removed from the conservatism 
of older civilisations men were willing and ready and 
anxious to build up a new order, here they wished to es- 
tablish a society of froemen — a society tree from the 

3 
bondage of restraint and custom. And so we find In the 

Interior » a political philosophy quite different from ttiat 
of the sea-board areas « we find different Ideals, we find 



F. J* Turner, "The Significance of the Frontier In 
American History", Am. Hist. Ass. Report 1893, 199- 
227; same article In If Is. Hist. See. i^'roceedlngs 
1893, 79-112, and elsewhere republished; seealso 
Turner, Hlse of the New West, (Am. N. Series xlv. ) 
Chapters V & VI, and notes on p. 67, Garrison, 
Westward Extension (Am. H. Series XVII) Chap. I. 

Turner, r.lse of the Hew Test, 107; and E.L.Godkln In 
his Problems of Modern Democracy^ (II. Y. 1896)^ points 
out that DeToquevllle overlooked this factor. 

Turner, The Slenlflcanoe of the Frontier etc., pp 
221-222, and 227. 
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a different social organization. All this has been fully 
and oare fully pointed our by various writers • The po- 
litical aspect has been especially well developed and the 

1 
institutional phase has also received attention. Sut 

one phase of the subject has been neglected. Writers 

have passingly remarked that the frontier was the region 

2 
where dissenting sects most flourished* Comment has been 

made on the fiery enthusiasm which characterised the reli 

3 
gion of the sturdy pioneers of the back-country* It has 

been pointed out that in the study of the religious life 

of the western people there is a fertile field for histor- 

4 
ical work. Those characteristic frontier forces which 

have done so much to shape our social and political life 

have certainly not been without influence in moulding 

5 
our religious institutions. Considering the frontier as 

an ever-» repeating and growing process » and remembering 
that all religions possess some human element it is only 
natural to look for lasting effects on religious insti- 
tutions and religious organi£ation from such vigorous and 



1 F. J. Turner: The Old West, (Wis.Hist.Soc* Proceedings 

1908 1 pp 189-233) t is a compreh(9nsive account* See 
articles by same author in Atlantic lionthly xvi, 
83-96, and International Monthly lY, 794-.820. 

2 Turner: Rise of the Hew West, 17, 22, 23. 

3 Ibid 23, 109; Roosevelt, The Winning of the West, (H.Y. 

& London 1889), I, 106, and 133; and R. Davidson, 
Bist. of the Presbyterian Church in Kentucky, 
(U. y. 1847), p. 140. 

4 Turner: The Significance of the Frontier etc. p. 226. 

5 In this connection see the Presbyterian attitude as 

described by Roosevelt, W. of W. I, p. 106. 
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3 
persisting forces. In religion, where men giye ex- 
pression to their innermost natures » where they seek 
aboye all else to be .true to themselves « W9 can rightly 
expect to see the stamp of primitive frontier conditions, 
of forest born democracy and of aggressive individual ism. 
The time when those forces were at play may have passed 
away, but forces persist long after their outward mani* 
f est at ions have disappeared. 

To study those forces is important because of 
their influence on our present religious condition. We 
have in the United States a peculiar and distinct relig- 
ious character. We have given proof to the world that 

1 
religious liberty is practical, right and expedient. We 

have here over one hundred and forty denominations, and 

fully one hundred and fifty **separate and independent de- 

nominations which have no denominational name, creed or 

2 
connection'', living side by side in comparative harmony. 

We have no established church, we have no religious tests^ 
We have six kinds of Adventists, twelve kinds of Presby- 
terians, twelve kinds of Menonites, thirteen kinds of 
Baptists, sixteen kinds of Lutherans and seventeen kinds 



1 C. W. Eliot, American Contributions to Civilisation 

and other Sssays and addresses, pp 18-21. In reading 
this essay let it be remembered that America's con- 
tribution is not religious toleration, but 
religious liberty. 

2 The American Churcn History Series, (B.Y. 1893) I, p xv. 
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4 
1 
of Methodists » We have here all the religions which 

2 
oomblned Europe can boast » and few of our own besides. 

Church organisation, church doctrine and church govern- 
xnent are different in America from what they are in the 
old world. Hethods differ here even in the same ohureh. 
Uniformity is the exception rather than the rule* De- 
partures from practices once held sacred and unchangeable, 
can be seen on every side. Our unwritten sermons are an 
evidence of a tendency. Our method of ertending religious 
institutions into distant parts is the result of much 
experimenting on native soil, and is, therefore, typically 
American. We have in short a unique religious make-up. 

To examine these facts and to explain them, 
and to see why some denominations have grown and spread 
while others remained stationary or fbll behind, is sure- 
ly a subject deserving of our study. By examining re- 
ligious motives and religious expressions, we may perhaps 
shed new light on the explanation of our national charac- 
ter. And the historian who attempts to write a full 
history of the American People, must take into account 
their religious life and its many unique manifestations. 
Our religious growth has gone on with our westward ex- 



I do not wish to be musunderstood on this point. It is 
not claimed that the West originated all these re- 
ligious sects and religious iaeas. Many came from 
Europe, but the West did offer a field for expansion. 

The Am. Oh. Hist. Series, I, p. xv. For an idea of the 
complexity of religious forces in this country, 
read parts III, IV, and V of the Introduction of 
this volume. 
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5 
pansion» With this expansion now problems arose and new 
methods were demanded to solve them» How the solution of 
those problems was attempted by the yerious seots and 
how they succeeded » how sects cooperated and how they 
struggled in opposition^ how the xihulrches affected the 
West» and how in turn they were affected by the West -- 
these t and other related problems we shall have to con- 
sider • We cannot hope to settle them here, for they are 
too Tast and too complex. But we can point out the 
problem — we can do some little perhaps toward under- 
standing and explaining them. This is the aim of this 
paper. 
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CHAPTER II 

THE FBOHTIER 

THE CHARACTER OP THE PEOPLE* The frontier is a process, 
not a region. In its moyement across the continent from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific ocean, it has created and 
intensified sharply defined tendencies, potent^ vigorous 
and constant. Each era had its western frontier, each 
era had its older settlements. By the yqtj nature of 
things these two regions differed* And as the old settle- 
ments became older, and the new settlements became newer, 
the difference between them was greater and greater* They 
were further apart With each succeeding year, and con- 
sequently they understood each other, less and less* low, 
to make our study of religious tendencies exhaust iye and 
complete, we ought perhaps to begin with the founding of 
Jamestown, and mark the changes and the growth of our 
religious institutions, as the country expanded to the 
west, down to our own day. Such a task however, would be 
large — too large for our purpose. So we shall limit 
our study to that period which begins about the time of 
the Revolution and which ends when settlement has reached 
the Mississippi River. At times we shall disregard these 
dates, for fundamental tendencies appear before them and 
after them, and these tendencies we shall always seek to 
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7 
point Out» But our main study will be oonfined to the half 
century indicated. That was the period of transition^ of 
change and readjustment » 

The frontier has always possessed an individual- 
ity all its own. As it was unconsciously shaped by the 
men who came to it, so in turn it shaped the men. As a 
rule, the men who went to the West were of a different type 
from those who remained at home. If they were not differ- 
ent at first, they were soon transformed by the primitive 
conditions of the wilderness. Economic causes were often 
at the bottom of the migration, but the foresters were by 
nature restive, inquisitive and dissatisfied with the old 
order of things. Old customs, and old institutions had for 

them no peculiar charm. The new, especially if a little 

1 
sensational, was more likely to find favor with them; 

innovation, if it bore the stamp of simplicity and freedom 
was always welcome, for the frontiersmen were not afraid 
to experiment. In fact they rather enjoyed experimenting 
for they had nothing to lose, and much to gain. Their 
efforts led them away from form and custom. Conservatism, 
so dear to the older societies, was despised by the demo- 
crats of the west; fl*om the bondage of custom they were 
forever struggling to become free. They admired intellec- 



1 W. S. Perry, Historical Coll. of the Am. Colonial Church 

(Hartford, 1870), I, 382; R. Davidson, Hist, of Presb. 
Church in Ky., 194-5, and T. Dwight, Travels in Bew 
Eng» and B. 7. , ( New Haven 1822) IV, 301. See also 
T. L. Uichols, Forty Tears in America, (London 1864) 
II, 17-19. 

2 Turner, Sig. of the Frontier etc., V^Balm^.^.^.^^^^^QQQql^ 
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tual independdnce in themselves and in others. Any 

effort therefore tending in that direction and bearing 

1 
the appearance of sincerity and true enthusiasm was 

almost sure to be popular. ITaturally therefore, hero- 
worship could be expected t and one of the first things 
a student of the west observes ^ the willingness with 
which those rough untutored people follow the lead of 

vigorous strong-minded leaders. Personality was man* 8 

2 
greatest asset. It was more than birth, or wealth, or 

education. It was that lihich made Boone » and Sevier, and 

Clark, and Jackson, and Crockett and Houston the idols of 

the west. Those backwoodsmen demanded sincerity and a 

rugged honesty, because they were sincere, and ruggedly 

3 
honest themselves, and at bottom deeply religious. They 

possessed little of that refinement which comes from ed- 
ucation. They often despised learning. They did not 
trust it. The untutored leader often proved the stronger 
Let him possess that good common sense which those folks 
so much admired, let him understand the desires and the 
aspirations of his people, let him become one with them in 



1 See T. ?lint. Recollections of the Last Ten Years in the 

Valley of the Miss., (Boston 1826) 73. 

2 Roosevelt's Winning of the West, brings out this point. 

3 Roosevelt, 7. of W. I, 132-3; Sewhall, Sketches of 

Iowa, (H.Y. 1841), 69. 
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sympathy and in aims, and he could feel certain of a loyal 

following among them* Their opinions were not yet crystal- 

1 
ised* The leader and the innovator had among them 

therefore an excellent field for his labors* How that 

opportunity was utilized we shall attempt to see in the 

course of our study* And to do this we must always keep 

in mind the distinctive nature of the frontier population. 

FR0OTI2R TZ5DEHCIES* The frontier presented many distinct 

tendencies* Some were the outward expressions of the 

character of the population, others of environment, and 

still others of a comhlmatlem of these two forces* In 

matters of government there was a struggle of the west 

2 
against the east from Ualne to Georgia* Different ideals, 

and a different political philosophy, together with a 

sense of unfair discrimination and oppression, m&de the 

west rebellious, and between the two sections we find but 

little truce* In matters of religion there was the same 

stubborn opposition of interior to coast* nihen people of 

the older regions wished to escape religious restraint or 

oppression they went to the unsettled West* There In 

**6od*s Waste**, they could worship as they chose, without 

3 
fear and without molestation. Hence Hooker led his little 



1 T* L* Ulchols, Forty Tears in America, II, 60* See a 

bishop's views. The Gospel Messenger, II, 3£, and 
cf* The Home missionary I, 79* 

2 Turner, The Old West, £21-230* 

3 Shakers, jiillerites, jiormons etc* 
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band to the wilderness . and, to that region. In large 

numbers, flocked the dissatisfied and the oppressed of all 

seots^ It was the region of dissent, and the orthodox of 

the Coast early expressed their fear« Bightly did they 

fear, for those western dissenters, while they fought 

among themselves, were always ready to make war together 

1 
on the common enemy — the established church of the 

coast, and after a long and stubborn fight secured com- 
plete religious liberty for all. 

We might eiqpect that the morality of the fron- 
tier would be relatively low* Par from the restraint of 
pablic opinion, and unchecked by the presence of vital 
religious influences, the men of the west might very 
naturally lean to immorality. How far they yielded to 
this tendency may be to^much for us to decide. Careful 

observers and travellers express surprise at the high type 

2 
of rugged morality in the new settlements. Preachers and 

missionaries however, and others similarly inclined, see 

in the west a moral chaos — a place to save from the 

grasp of Satan. Whatever the truth may be, the tendency 

toward lax morality did exist and its realisation led 



1 F. L. Hawks, Hist, of Jf. C. (Payetteville 1859), II 

296, shows that all sects were opposed to the 
Episcopal Church; see also Roosevelt W. of W. (1889) 
I, 103, 104, and 106; the danger as seen by Epis- 
copalians is seen in G. White, An Apostle of the 
Western Church, (H.Y. 1900) Chap* III. This is a 
life of Bishop Kemper and is very suggestive, 
becauHe written by one who sees why the Episcopal 
Church failed. 

2 Preachers were often surprised at the morality of the^ 

frontier; see Hawks, Hist, of n. C. II, 346by\^OOQlC 
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many of the ohurohes to beoome enthusiast ioally interest- 
ed in its regeneration* The West was a field for labor* 
I1ITER?-ST IH THE FRONTIER. Some interest in the ?7est was 
felt by all the Churohes; those whioh were more evan- 
gelical exerted themselves more strenuously to supply the 
gospel to that destitute region. The feeling was common 
that religion was necessary to give character and balance 
to the population of the newer settlements « and the reali- 
sation of this trust or duty prompted much of the zeal 
in the missionary labors. People were bad enough with 
religion 9 they argued. What must they be without it? 
Here was a condition to face. Upon the churches rested 
the solemn duty of laying the foundation of a nobler and 
a better country, by developing solid Christian character. 
Religion and training and education must be sent to those 

regions 9 or infidelity and vice will claim them. Besides^ 

2 
the Indian was to be provided for* They too must be 

taught the v9ay of salvation and grace, and at an early 



Sermons were frequent with this as the theme* See H*L. 
Korehouse, Baptist JTome aissions in north America, 
Jubilee Volume, (5.Y. 1883) pp 51, 56, 191-2, 305, 
321, etc. See Philander Chase's Solicitude, in G* 
^ite. An Apostle of the W. Church, p* ?• 

Almost all the sects tried to Christianize the Ind- 
ians even from early times. For detailed account 
of Bapt. Missy, labors, see Bapt. Jubilee Volume, 
488-9. The Moravians* work is well stated in 
The Ohio Church Hist. Soc. Papers II, 45-50. Epis- 
copalians labored hard among them. Examine Gospel 
Messenger, II, for cases. 
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IB 
period we find sealoua missionaries at work among them. 
!I issionary sooieties spring up in Sngland and in the 
oolonies. **! am my brother's keeper" was a solemn in- 
junction to the folks of Sew England, and may be behind 

their early missionary efforts* In 1701 the Society for 

1 
the Propogation of the Gospel was organized in Sngland* 

and all through the eighteenth century sporadic mission 

movements for whites and Indians are seen. Toward the end 

of the century many societies are formed. Even before 

1751, Massachusetts, I'ennsylvania, and Virginia have many 

missionaries vigorously at work. About 1790 IKassachusetts 

and Connecticut are ybtj much filled with the mission 

3 
spirit, by 1790 Testern Hew York is a field for organized 

4 
missionary labor, and in 1798 another prominent Connecti- 
cut society is organised to provide Christianity for the 

5 
new settlements. Virginia and the Carolinas show the 

same zeal. 



1 Hawk's ^ist. ::. C, II, 34C. 

2 Bapt* Jubilee Vol., 291-4, and P. H. Fowler, Prosby- 

terianism in Cent. B. Y» , (atica, 1877), pp 23-25, 
47-53. 

3 J. H. Hotckins, Hist, of ;7. cl. Y. (N.Y. 1848). Chap.IV* 

The Episcopalian Church made efforts to establish 
general missions about this time but they all failed. 
See W.S.Perry, A Handbook of the Gen^l Conventions 
of the Prot. Ep. Church, 1785-1874, (N.Y. 1874) 
pp. 80, 81, 113, 121, 123, 125, See also 7. 3. Perry 
A Half Cent, of the Legislation of the Am. Church, 
(Claremont 1874), I, 376, 388. 433, 389* 

4 Oh. Ch. Hist. Soc. Papers, I, 23. 

5 Presby. In Cent. N. Y. , 53. 
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The period of greatest missionary enthusiasm 

and activity howover, was from 1800 to 1835* During those 

years a feeling seemed to possess the whole east that the 

1 
west must be sayed» Sermons rang from pulpit all oyer 

the oountry calling attention to the needs of the new 

2 
settlements* Money was solicited everywhere for the 

great cause. "I am my brother's keeper" now became the 

oonyiction of all. In fact this wave of enthusiasm took 

3 
many forms • It was an age of philanthropy and of "" isms'* — 

we can boast none other like it in oar history* aormonism, 

!.Ullerism, Campbellism. Shakerism, Tract societies t 

Bible Societies « Sunday Schools and Reviyals sprang up in 

rapid succession. Abolition phrenology, hypnotism, and 

anti-masonry loomed large, and the share of the ^est in 

all thee movements was strikingly important. Western Bew 



For the seal which possessed the peoplo, see Hotchkin, 
Hist, of Vf. D. Y., Chaps. XV and ZVI. In the Adver- 
tisement and Preface of "The Panoplist*, (a pub- 
lication begun in 1805)^ we see this spirit also. 
See especially pp iv - vii* 

The :Tome Missionary, from 1828 on, continually pleads 
for more aid for Oh., 111., Ind., Uo., 9* C» etc. See 
also Protestant Episcopalian, I, 28. 

T. L. Hichols, in Forty Years in Am., II, gives a 
good picture of the excitement in C!haps. II & III, 
and p. 66. See also S. Brooks, Story of Hew York, 
(Boston 1888), 246-7, and Bapt. Jubilee Volume, 
299-300. 
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1 
Tork was a veritable hodbed of innovations and "isms''. 

That the ohnrches should feel the foroe of 

this moral wave was only natural. The call of the Test 

was sounded. It was heard. Missionaries were early at 

workt and new efforts were planned every year. State or 

local home mission movements were organised all over the 

2 3 

union. The Baptist Home f^ission Society and the 

4 
American Home Mission Society were established. Presby- 
terians and Congregational ists of Sew England Joined hands 
through the famous Union, laid aside sectarian differences 
and carried the gospgl to the new settlements of the **far 
west,** In Georgia, Virginia, the Carolinas, and other 



1 The psychology of the transplanted New Englander is 

profoundly interesting. At home, where nature's 
niggardliness:; makes him cold, and cautious in his 
conservatism, he is one type, let him migrate to 
Western Hew York with its rich bountiful soil and 
he is another type — in many ways quite opposed 
to what he was. In his new home his pent up 
nature seems to explode. The keenees of his intellect 
asserts itself in questions and experiments, and he 
is a vital creator of ideas and idealistic principles 
The influence of a new country in liberating his 
soul -energy is a subject for study, and nowhere is 
there a better field for it then in Western Hew 
Tork. (I am indebted to this idea to Dr. £. A. Ross, 
Comment in Class Apr. 28, 1909.) 

2 Bapt. Jubilee Vol., pp 291-294. 

3 18S2 

4 1826. For its work see Hotchkin, Hist. OF 17. H. Y« , 

pp 149-199. 
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1 
regions, a cry went up for more missionary labor , and 

through Kentucky and Tennessee and other back regions, 

the Methodists, Baptists, Episcopalians and Presbyterians 

2 
were hard at work» Hardships and opposition did not 

3 
check the zeal* It rather grew with the years, and led 

to many of the problems which we are to consider » 

THE PROBLEMS OF THE PROHTIEH% The West then, was the great 

battle ground for American sects » It was a field to be 

4 
conquered » Ho church could claim possession. All 

churches had an equal right and 'an equal chance in the 

fight* In the struggle, methods will of course be vitally 

important* The contestants must always reckon with the 

character of the people they are dealing with — their 

habits, their inclinations, their prejudices* To fail in 

5 
this meant suicide* Bor must the scattered nature of 

the settlements be forgotten.. Old methods may be of 

no service here, under these new conditions* Formality 



See The Home Missy* I, pp 9, 10, S5, 30-31, 63, 76, 
77, 79, 92-96, 115, 148-150 etc* all thru the 
volumes of this, and similar publications* 

Baptist labors seen in Bapt* Jubilee Volume, pp ££3, 
£25, £28, £93, £94, and 300* 

For opposition and trials, see The Home Uiss'y, I, 
99, and 173* 

Presbyterians saw it well, as is seen in their regrets; 
see Home Mlss'y, I, 180* 

Episcopalians admit their failure on these yerj 
grounds* See White, An Apostle of the Western 
Church 71, 73, 74, 136, and especially 135* 
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1 
and conservatism would find but little favor; men and 

methods must fit conditions; the flexible religion which 

can take on the western spirit will, in all probability, 

succeed best. To send weaklings to the west meant to 

sacrifice all that had been gained, and the various 

2 
churches recognized this. Eeal leaders were needed to 

command those western settlers, for in common sense and 

sound Judgement they were perhaps more than a match for 

3 
their educated brethren of the east. Saturally inde- 
pendent, they clung with bull*dog persistence to opinions 
once formed, and tact and energy were needed to change 

them. Arguments and disagreements were common, so breaks 

4 
and schisms would follow. Such are the things which we 

can naturally expect fton frontier conditions. 



1 See J. Pearson, A Hist, of the frchnectady Patent, 
(Albany 1883), 395; it was felt in 1741 by the 
Episcopalians; See Hawks and Perry, Doc. Hist, 
of the Prot. Epis. Ch. in the U. S., I, 176; 
felt in 1825 also, see T. G. Dashiell, A Digest 
of the Proceedings of the Conventions and Councils 
in the Diocese of Ya. (Bichmond 1883), pp 97, 98, 
99, and 122. 

£ G. White, An Apostle of the W. Church, 137, and. The 
Home Kissionary, I, 180. 

3 ^ome f!issionary, I, 10, 48, 139. Mediocrity will not do, 

4 Episcopalians sought to guard against this in 1786; 

see Dashiell, Digest etc. 35; see also, L. W. Bacon, 
A Hist, of American Christianity (K. Y. 1900), 138, 
and Gospel Messenger, II, 332. 
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CHAPTER III 



THE COUTESTAHTS FOE THE WES!t AISD SOME 
GEHSRAL OBSERVATIODS. 



In the struggle for leadership there were many 
contestants. To understand that struggle » its direction 
and its outcome, properly, we should know the resources of 
every ohuroh. The Ideals of the various denominations » 
their peculiar doctrines, their form of church gOTornment 
and their attitude towards various issues, are vitally Im-* 
portant, for upon there grounds they were Judged by the 
Westerner. 

We cannot study all of the sects in detail » The 
problem we are considering derives much of its signifioaxice 
from the fact that there were many competing churches, 
each seeking to further its own interests* But five of the 
larger denominations virtually led in the struggle, and our 
detailed study shall be confined to them. Of these the 
Episcopalians and Congregatlonallsts were virtually estab- 
lished churches. They received state aid through taxation, 
and were given special privileges. Taxes, however, were 
seldom popular with the people of the interior, and the 
oppression which dissenters suffered in England at the 
hands of the English Church was not likely to be forgotten. 
The Presbyterian was the third Church — the (ihurch of the 
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sturdy Sootoh-^Irish who gave strength and character to 

the frontier population, and who have always played a big 

part in our national history. Finally there were the 

?apti8tB and the Methodists « hoth different from the sects 

above, and both destined to perform an important work in 

religious America. 

Among these competing sects, the Quakers were 
1 
very important. From their early settlements in f'enn- 

aylvania they moved west, and going south, down the great 

valley, became a mighty host in the up country of Virginia. 

North and South Carolina, and Georgia. Here they attained 

considerable strength by the Revolution, especially in 

2 
?orth Carolina^ where that strength was well expressed in 

the state legislature* They were unrelenting enemies of 

S 
establishment, and so dangerous were they considered by 

the Episcopalians that petitions were sent in, asking for 

some measures to be taken to prevent the growth of this 

4 
"pernicious sect." They were simple in speech and dress 

and doctrine. They were often ignorant, but always sin- 
cere, and truly pious. T^eir peculiarities were proof 



Consult, Hawk's Hist, of S.C., II, 292-370; W. R. 
Wagstaff, A Hist, of The Society of Friends, 
(H*Y» ft London 1845); S. B. Weeks, Southern Quak- 
ers and Slavery, (J.H.I7.S. 189C}, is a careful 
study and has a good bibliography. 

Hawks, Hist, of :t. C* II, 331, 341, 343; a very 
valuable source on matters of religion. 

Ibid 341, 343, 357. See also 302, 307, and 311; See 
Weeks, Southern Quakers & Slavery, Chap. VII • 

Ibid p. 294. r^ T 
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of their sincerity and won for them admiration as well 
as contempt • They opposed war and physical conflict of 
all kinds. This was not calculated to win admiration in 
the militant west. They hated slavery and were at first 
popular because of it, but when the Piedmont region be- 
came a rlave and a cotton growing region, their uncom- 
promisizig stand must have been a menace to their cause » 
On the whole then, there was much about the Quakers, that 
commended itself to the west — but there was lacking 
that vigorous militant element which soems essential to 
success among the people who lived in our back country. 
They lacked the western spirit of conquest. 

Like the Quakers, the Moravians were simple, 
honest, zealous Christians. Animated above all other sects 
by the spirit of bringing souls to Christ, they aimed to 
extend the rospel to all the world. Peace and good will 
were their doctrines, and missions were their means. Among 
the Indians and among the whites, in distant l!Iew England 
or in the backwoods of the South, the Moravian mi^-sionar- 

ies were everywhere at work, serving their fellows and 

1 
their Cod. Uo brighter page adorns American history, than 

that which tells of their labors, and yet, measured by 

nximbers, their reward was slight. They were admired, but 

few admirers became members of their rociety. They taught 

1 See, The ^ospel !:essenger, IV, 52. 
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the iniquity of war* whose oruel hand their founders had 

1 
felt above all others^ and they shrank from encounter, 

even in case of self defence. Hence they were often un- 

Z 
Justly charged with disloyalty and treason. But such a 

religion, in spite of its simplicity, in spite of its 
democracy would not take root among a people who had to 
fight for every foot of ground in their advance • Warfare 
and fighting were a part of the westerner's life, and 
soon became a part of his creed* Against this the r^ora- 
vians protested. The ^est demanded positive militant 
doctrine, and the Moravians did not havd it to give* 

In our particular study, the Catholic Church 
does not have a prominent role* It has moved along lines 
of its own; but because of the solid front which Protes- 
tants of all sects have put up against its advance, a few 
words are in place* The Catholic Church has always had 
perfection oi^ organization and of discipline. In this 
respect it was best suited to a career of conquest. But 
in early /onerioa, among a people who brought from England 
their prejudices against Bomanism, tho Catholic Church was 
at a great disadvantage* Among the Indians and French 
settlers, the Catholic missionaries were zealously at work, 
and occasionally they established a mission in English 



1 They originated in Bohemia during her final struggle 

for independence, about 16E0* 
E Roosevelt, W* of W., II, Chap. V* 
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settlements and built up a thriving little churoh. Tho.lr 

real growth belongs to a later period however » and it was 

due to other causes than those whloh we are studying now» 

In spite of obstacles and prejudices and persecution, in 

spite of opposition from combined Protestantism, they 

have become America's leading sect* This in itself is a 

fascinating and important problem, which would well repay 

1. 
our study, but it is beside our work just here. 

The Unitarians and Universalists never gained 
much of a hold in the West. The reason is obvious in view 
of what we know of frontier temperment. In the first 
place, their doctrines were the result of careful reason- 
ing, more fitted to people of education and of books than 
to the untutored farmers of the west. In fact for a long 
period they may almost be said to have been restricted to 

the region Immediately around Boston. Mystifying theological 

2 
speculation did not appeal to the west; that region was 

not ready for it then, and perhaps is not today. Secondly, 

almost all of the other sects cried out against the pagan- 



By 1837, the spread of Catholicism thru the 77est was so 
rapid that Lyman Beecher and Alex. Campbell led an 
open fight against it. This led to the celebrated 
debate between Campbell and Bishop Puroell. 

The danger of ••meddling with controversies and doubtful 
points^ which "puzale your hearers or engage them in 
wrangling disputations" is seen very eairly by the 
episcopalians, and young preachers are warned against 
it. See, The Cospel Messenger, II, 332. 
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like heresies of these two churches » and, considering them 
enemies of Christ and of morality. Joined forces in 
opposition. Universalists and Unitarians were one with in- 
fidels and were therefore to he crashed out* Their efforts 

therefore, in the west might be expected to meet with 

1 
failure • 

Such then were- the principal contestants in the 
struggle • The West lay before them to be conquered, and 
thru the Mission they carried on the fifeht* The early 
missions which we noted above, were sporadic, without 
system and without results* Persistence of policy which 
comes through efficient organization, alone could insure 
success* From settlement to settlement or from house to 
house meant a hard and often dangerous Journey* Bridges, 
roads and accomodations were lacking or inadequate, incle^ 
ment weather had to be braved, and the opposition of the 
settlers or of some partly established sect was often 
strenuous and bitter* Hen of patience, strength and for- 
titude were needed in such a fight -- men who would fight 
the frontier in frontier fashion, nothing was clearer to 
the careful observers than this, and we find instructions 



1 The Unitarians hoped to grow strong in the West, and 
they looked upon the growth of the Christian Connec-* 
tion Church with Joy, for they felt that it paved 
the way for Jnitarianism; see "iTestern Messenger, I, 
601-5; for the hostility to these sects, see The 
7ome !lliss*y., I, 96, and 186, and The Gospel 
Messenger, II, 378* 
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to the leaving missionary full of good advice on this very 
point • Those who followed the instructions succeeded , 
those who did not« failed » 

After 1800 the cause of missions was championed 
with great enthusiasm, and home missionary operations were 
extended rapidly into every neglected or destitute region. 
There arose during this same period many auxiliary or- 
ganizations with the same end in view. Denominations often 
laid their differences aside and fought for Christianity 
instead of self. Tract societies, securing pamphlets, 
sermons, essays, and hooks, and distributing them in west- 
ern homes or in Infant libraries, grew rapidly in efficiency 
and influence. Sunday Schools were planted in the back 
woods and throve. They often did the work of schools, 
when schools were few. Temperance societies found the 
West a field for labor, and their leaders worked side by 
side with the missionaries, or^more often the missionary 
was also a crusader in the cause of temperance. Women's 
auxiliary societies were organized, and by sewing bees or 
''fairs" or socials, raised funds to help the various move- 
ments. The mission movement in the large sense included 
all these forces. 

If permanent results were to be achieved in this 
vast and difficult field, systematic procedure, and ability 
of adjustment to new conditions wer.? demanded first of all. 
To have great numbers, and to extend over far distant 
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areas meant the necessity of new dlsolpline^ new organiza- 
tion, and sometimes even of new doctrines* Two problems 
therefore 9 confronted each sect» One was to conquer the 
West, the other was to rule it. Hor was the latter the 
less difficult, for evident reasons. The western popu- 
lation preferred local self government to government ft'om 
a distant center. The popularity of a leader often led 
to secession and hence schisms of all kinds havo to be 
provided for and guarded against. Tact, compromise and 
firmness were therefore, essential to success. Besides, 
the changing character of the population was a further 
obstacle. Tears of hard work could be undermined or com- 
pletely overthrown by a month of further westward migra- 
tion. Organisation was destroyed and centralisation or 
authority was impaired. Systematic advance was therefore, 
almost impossible, for nothing so disorganises as uncer* 
tainty. These are some of the obstacles that made the 
problem difficult. How shall the church proceed to con- 
quer the West? How shall it rule that portion which it 
has conquered? These questions conftonted every sect. 
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CHAPTER lY, 

THE IDEALS AHD METHODS OF EPISGOPALIADS; C0HGR3GATI0IJALISTS 
PRESBYTERIAHS, BAPTISTS AHD M2TH0DISTS, :7ITH RELATION TO 

THE VEST. 

Three distinct p2>licle8 were porsued by the 
various churches in their westward advance. The Episco- 
palians were conservative. They demanded conformity to 
doctrine, tradition and form. They sacrificed members in 
order that they might maintain their orthodoxy* Innovations 
they ridiculed and despised, and compromises were spurned* 
Hen must conform to doctrine, not doctrine to men* The 
second policy was the policy of the opportunist* The 
opportunist seeks results, in this instance, it was numbers. 
Compromises, innovations and changes of any kind were wel* 
come, if times and conditions demanded them* Rigidity of 
form or doctrine were minor considerations in such a system* 
They must never be insisted upon of the church would loose 
by so insisting* This attitude was best expressed by the 
Methodists and Baptists* The middle ground was that, taken 
by the Frwsbyterians and Congregationalists* Certain fund- 
amentals were laid down, and certain ideals were set up by 
these sects which must never be compromised, but they would 
not spurn all innovation* Some compromises were good* Theses 
they accepted, tho often in modified form* The policy 
pursued by these various sects we shall now study in 
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detail, remembering always that the effioiency of a policy 

will always depend on its suitability to men and conditiona l 

EPISCOPALIAIirS. Compared with other sects in the West, 

the Episcopalians were a distinct failure* The very 

strength and protetftion which the Episcopal Church gained 

from being the established church in the eapt meant weak* 

nee 3 in the new and growing west* The badge of privilege 

1 
and aristocracyt the charge of popery, and the recollection 

of past oppression were not calculated to inspire favor 

in this democracy of the wilderness* Besides, the clergy, 

generally men sent here from England, were often corrupt 

and grossly ir.moral men. Contemporary evidence on thi.s 

point is voluminuous. They were poor examples, and their 

cold, formal, essay-like sermons together with their want 

of seal and piety resulted in weakness and indifference 

amend the members* Complaints went in to bishops about 

3 
the coolness of the laity* Zpiscopalian Congregations were 

not militant* They did not have the seal which should ani* 



1 This leaning to P.omanism was feared from early times* 

Opposing sects all charged the Church with it, and 
Episcopalians themselves feared it* This led to the 
formation of the Befoned Episcopal Church. See, 
A* D. Price, Tiist. of the Hef* Epis* Church, 
Chapters 1 to 5* See also E. Waylen, Ecclesiastical 
Beminiscences of the n*S*, (B*Y* 1846) ^338*340* 

2 C. F* James, The Struggle for Rel* Lib. in Va* , 2'/-8* 

Perry, Hist* Coll* of the Am* Col . Ch* Vol* I, abounds 
in references* 

3 Common complaints. See Dashiell, Digest etc* 41* 
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mate a oonquering church, i^rom the start then» the Epis- 
copal Church was handicapped. 

But there were still other weaknesses or faults 
about this church* It insisted upon orthodoxy and rever- 
ence for antiquity. The Society for the propogation of 

Christianity laid down as a cardinal principle that or- 

1 
thodozy of doctrine and discipline must be maintained* The 

West objected to the formalism of ritual, liturgy, and 

rubrics^ and a western missionary wrote in 1741, that he 

feared that the people could not be made to conform, or 

2 
"to approve our liturgy. •• But "fora** was insisted upon and 

numbers were therefore sacrificed. The danger resulting 

from this extreme orthodoxy was early recognised, and 

missionaries were warned against insisting too strenuously 

upon absolute conformity* "The clergy should give up small 

matters rather than create disturbances and mischief; for 

in all Parishes, the ministers as well as the people should 

paso by some little things or else, being at Variance, the 

3 
best preaching may have the worst effect*** Bev* Samuel 

Johnson, writing eight years later to the Bishop of London 

complains that he spends so much time with so little 



1 B. Dorr, Hist* of Christ's Church, (Philadelphia 

1859), 402. 

2 Hawks & Perry, Doc. Hist, of the Prot. rlpis. Ch. 

in a. 5., I, 176. 

3 'lugh Jones, The Present State of Virginia, (London 

1724), 97. 
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success, ^because of things confessedly In our nature in- 
different and circumstantial" t and* since he could make 
greater progress by "advancing the great essentials and 

vitals of religion", he argues that the church should 

1 
compromise on form and Insist upon the substance. On 

the whole, however, orthodoxy gains the day; "provisions 

respectable for their antiquity" are retained, and the 

^^ishop of York and Canterbury objects to any change or 

2 
compromise of any kind. The causo of the Church wan^s^ 

dissenting sects increase rapidly, and, uniting against a 

common enemy they form a mighty obstacle to her advance in 

the West. 

\7hat then is to be done? Shall the church re* 

form? Shall she compromise any of her doctrines or change 

her "incomparable liturgy?" Shall she pay any attention 

3 
to all the demands of the Ignorant west? Ihose who could 

see benetth the surface, and who correctly diagnosed the 

case of the church, advised reform and compromise, but 

nothing official was done, and the Revolution comes on, 

adding further burdens to the Church's already stooping 

shoulders. Her minister's were chiefly men from England, 

with English ties and sympathies; their very support came 

from England. Allegiance to the mother country in the 



1 Hawks & Perry, Doc. Hist. Prot. Ep. Ch. in 7.S., I, 
153-4; an excellent document and worthy of study; 
cf Doc. Hist, of the Prot. Ep. Ch. in Vermont , (H.Y. 
1870), pp 130-31. There can be no doubt that many 
saw the danger and knew the cause. 



2 W. White, i^emolrs Prot. Ep. Ch. etc., 364-5. ^^ cjlp 

3 Episcopalian records attribute enthusiasm to ignoranca^. 
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coming struggle therefore was natural, whether we think 

It right or wrong, and the position of the olergy was 

1 
difficult at best* They too often denounced American 

resistance and American efforts for freedom; prayers went 

up from American churches for kinA and parliament after 

2 

the colonies declared themselves free and Independent. 

In short the English church was determined to remain an 

3 
English imperium in American imperio^ Such a thing was 

impossible. The backwoodsmen as a whole were intensely 

4 
loyal to the American cause. They protested against 

such an attitude on the part of the church, and when the 

minister in a back Connecticut settlement persisted In 

reading the obnoxious parts of the liturgy he was driven 

5 
ftom church and barely escaped mobbing. Similar resent- 

mentif no doubt occured elsewhere. Such a stand, therefore 

by the church, was sure to result in much harm* It branded 



1 See, Ouilbert, Annals of an Old Parish, Chap. VII. 

2 S. Allen & Fillsbury, Methodism in Maine, (Augusta 1887) 

p. 5; Perry, Hist. Coll* of the Am. Col. Ch. I, 
492, 139, 587, 596, 624, 625, etc. 

3 Doc. H. of J. Y. IV, 315. ^j^^^^. 

4 As the petitions of Transylvania and Ken^ illustrate. 
6 Doc. Hist, of 3. Y. IV, 302; of Caulkins, Hist, of 

Bew London, 447. 
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the church with the taint of treason » as it was already 

branded with popery and oppresnion. 

English churchmen were not blind to these many 
1 
deficiencies and jbults; they wero too noticeable to be 

overlooked. They saw their church rapidly falling behind 

in the race for supremacy, and many sought to check its 

downward course. Some advised a more flexible liturgy and 

2 
prayer book, some advis -^6 Joining with Methodists or other 

sects to advance the cause of Christianity instead of self. 

But such action was called preposterous, because it would 

8 
indicate weakness, and hence was to be avoided. " The in- 
crease of our church by such means is not desired.. .. ^•^ 
:Tumerioal strength might th.is prove absolute weakness, by 
bringing within her pale those who will seek to change her 

character, and to accomodate her to other religious 

4 
views and to other moden of worship." Another reform 

proposed, was that of allowing vestrymen or wardens or 

trustees of the church to preach or read prayers in the 

churches when it would help the cause of religion, but 

5 
it also met with failure. The church had once declared 



1 See Wesley's instructions page 74 below. See also note 

3f page 84. 

2 Cf. Dashiell, Digest etc., 25, for Virginia's vain 

efforts. 

3 Perry, Handbook of the tren. Conventions, 78-81. 

4 The Gospel Messenger, III, 370, cf '"ospel 

Messenger, Y, 202. 

5 Va. delegation to the 6en» Convention, in 1795; see, 

Dashiell, Digest etc., 53. 
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against "the intrusions of unciualified persons into even 

1 
the inferior offices of our ministry," and so this re- 
quest went unanswered. Those who petitioned for this per- 
mission must have seen the great value of this "lay read- 
ing" for it was common practice with Baptists and Meth- 
odists. But the7.piscopal Church resisted such an inno- 
vation as unauthorized by precedent and therefore unsound. 

This tendency towards extreme conservatism has 
always characterized the Episcopal :hurch. During the 
Revival under Whitfield, the Tannents^and 2dwards^we find 
the Episcopalians standing aloof -- opposing all fana- 
ticism, excesses ''newfangled ideaa" and innovations, and 
even impugning the motives of the evangelists. Whitfield 
naturally fiery, denounced therefore, all Episcopalian 
Clergy as unconverted, and hence unfit to be ministers of 
<7od. The West wanted some external, visible manifesta- 
tions of holiness and of religion, and the Episcopalians 
in their^enlightened piety" did not show it. Being thus 
at tack 3d by Thit field, the church was driven to assume a 
position of hostility to all revivals, and that position 
it consistently maintained. And yet the clergy must have 
recognized the efficienty of revivals. They saw that those 



1 A Bishop's decision in 1786; White, .Memoirs of the 

Prot. Ep. Ch. etc., 365. 

2 Bacon, Hist, of Am. Christy* t 177. 
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sects which employed revival methods grev7 in strength and 
number^. Besides, this was the period '^hen the growing 
scepticism and deism of the French revolutionary era were 
finding adherentri. The Gospel of Thomas Paine, Jefferson, 
and Voltaire found followers in the interior as well as on 
the coast, riinisters feared its evil effects in the west, 

and the common verdict of religious historians seems to 

1 
be that the revivals checked this grtrwth. Even Epis- 
copalians responded ^^ith renewed life after this religious 
excitement. But. revivals were discredited* The Churchmen 
stbod firm against them, denouncinj them always as creatur- 
es of ignorance and passion, and queetionable in lasting 

S 
results. 

With the independence of the colonies, an /jn- 
erioan episcopal Church was organized, and the liturgy 
was adapted to the new conditions, but the conservative 
Spiscopalian spirit remained as before. The Church still 
boasted its obedience to the past; "It is the glory of 
the church that it never proposes new terms or conditions 
of communion. The sects around, who hold their creeds as 



1 Those doctrines were popular becf^u^e of the revolution- 

ary spirit then everywhere in the air. They proclaim- 
ed rebellion against all bondage, social, political 
and religious. They were extremely individualistic, 
and found favor therefore, rapidly. See 'peer, ^reat 
Revival, Chap. I; other writers no^ -i the same fact. 

2 The Gospel Messenger, II, 29, 32, and 330, etc. They 

wanted "rational yet fervent devotion" and "en- 
lightened and sabt^>tantial piety", but no fanaticism, 
Gospel Messenger, III, 370. . r^r^n]t> 

^ Off Digitized by VnOOQlC 
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it were, in their hands, and alterable at will, change and 
may change their terras of conraunion from year to year. 
2aoh new measure of social reform, each new popular en- 
thusiasm may become incorporated into their most solemn 
formulae, and laid 'iown as one of the foundation stones 

of their roli'sion," but, the write;- continues, ''Our 

1 
Church never changes one word." The two big types of 

sects are here very well characterized. Innov?:tions and 
seemingly effective ones were being introducec? by other 
sects but tha Episcopal Church frowned on them all. Ex- 
tomporaneous prayer, sio powerful in the wost, was for- 
bidden. A missionfxry to the Wer.t was instructed to con- 
fine himself to the liturgy, and "never to indulge in ex- 

2 
tomporaneous effusions." Some churches were anxious to 

lay aside sectarian differences and unite in an effort to 

Christianize the new country, but "^ishop Doon argued 

against "fraternizing with denominational ministori^'' and 

3 4 

afeainst all amalgamation. Prayer meetings were forbidden, 

5 
lay preaching was almost sinful, and all emotional re- 

6 
ligion was viewed with suspicion. 



1 The Church Review, III, 252; of Gospel Mes-enger, II, 

333-337. 

2 U:ayec, Diocese of -V.N.Y., (Rochester 1904), 24; cf "he 

Gospel .Messenger V, 204. 

3 In the early 20*3; see ¥. C. Morehouse, Some American 

Churchmen (Milwaukee 1892\ 70-72; cf Terry, Hand- 
book of Gen. Conv. etc., 79-81, The Gospel IJessen- 
ger III, 371, and Gospel Messenger V, 202. 

4 Gospel Mes: enger, II, 117-119, 

5 Idem, and ibid, V, 205-6. 

6 Ibid III, 51, and elniwhere all thru the reoordi^.^^ ^ 
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livery effort to reform tho liturgy was doomed 
to failure from the very beginning. The progressive lead- 
ers could never get the sanction of any convention to in- 
troduce a chnnje, altho there was a continuous struggle 

within the church down to the secession of the Reformers 

1 
in 1870* 

As early as 1786 the Virginia delegatots to the 

General Convention were instructed "not to carp at ex- 

prei-.sions nor to carry their objections to unesireatial 

2 
points, guardiag against schisms by all possible means* " 

This was at least slight acknowledgement of the clumsiness 

of unbending orthodoxy* The advice given to the New Jersey 

delegation a few years later was very similar* They were a 

asked to v^ork for liberality and moderation, becauc^e the 

obstacles which stand in the way of union among Christian 

societies are too often founded on moro form . Creeds 

should therefore be simple, and change? ought to be 

made ''agreeable to the essential characteristics of our 

por^nuasion. " Those x^rinciples should remain which have 

utility, and "mere appendagoc of our church should be 

3 
droj^jpad,** It was t?iis struggle for simplicity which led 



1 The Reformed Episcopal Church was organized in 1870, 

and it provided for a liturgy "not imperative or 
repressive in prayer" and reserved full liberty to 
alter, abridge or amend the book of x^rayer.** '^ee 
If page 26* 

2 Dashiell, Digest etc. p. 35. 

3 W. White, oraoirs of the ?rot. Kp. Ch. in U.»*, 121, 

122. Italics are mine. 
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to many of the new sects thrt arose in and swept over the 
west in the next few decrdeF, end here , in the cold, con- 
servative church of the east v;e see manifested the same 

1 
tendency^ In 1798 Hew Jersey objected to certain stip- 



ulations and was in open revolt to Prayer Book and 

2 . 3 

Liturgy* But changes would not be listened to at all* 

4 
The "incomparable liturgy" was everywhere defended, and 

5 
yet, admissionc of failure were freely and often made* 

Ministers were warned against giving ia to the "prejudices 

6 
supposed to exist against the liturgy", and all thru the 

Conventions, from 1814 to 1826, we note the question. How 
far are the Forms of the Church observed? The answers 
vary of course, and ere often full of confidence, but we 
must make allowances for the testimony of a man who is 
speaking in his own behalf. But the Conventions remain 
anxious and very much concerned. Their continual in- 
quiries were surely not without cause. Negligence in the 
observance of ritual and liturgy and doctrine must have 
been known or strongly suspected. Reformers also contin- 



1 I mean churches like the Christians, Cfjup'oellitci: , etc. 

of Gospel i:e£r:en6er, IV, 138-141. 
£ Citation in note 3, page 34,^118* 

3 Gospel nestengor, IV, 20-23; cf 200. 

4 Ibid III 83, 165-170, 158, 369 and numerous other cases. 

5 Ibid 259. All other sects are leading in the West. 

Bish. Grisrold said there was too much legislation. 
See Gospel lies, enger, IV, 141. 

6 Eashiell, Digest etc., 98. 
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ually came forward vrith sut^^-ertiouG , bat wero as quickly 

pushed aside^ The Ohio Convention was petitioned in 1828 

1 
to reform the liturgy but the cuggertion was frowned upon. 

2 
The Hew York Convention advised standing firm, and so did 

3 
the Convention of ilissisi::ippi. The whole question of re- 
vising the liturgy was reviewed, r:nd officially condemned 

in 1829, and altho note an earnest decire to make gains 

5 
in the West the church was forever haunted with a fear 

that some strange doctrine might bo introduced into "our 

6 
church*" So slow wac this church in its action, that 

not until the middle of the nineteenth century was a pro- 
vision made for systematic itineracy thru the destitute 
regions of the West* Only tiion v;as it deemed nocos^-ary to 
provide for "this claL^s of men to search out every log 
houL^e ttnd cabin of our vast western wilds, men v/ho know 
how to accomodate themselves to the rude habitsj, and un- 
cultivated tastes of such a people, and who, carrying theie 
the gospel in its simplicity and parity, shall anticipate 

tlie movements of infidelity roady to sta: t V7ith ranlc and 

7 
luxurious growth*" The decision was a good one, tho too 

late to become of much real value. On other questions the 



1 The Gospel Mesi-enger, V, 26* 

2 The Gospel IvlesFenger, V, 279* 

3 Ibid, 276* 

4 Ibid, V, 357-362 and continued, ibid VI, 12 to 18, 
6 Ibid, 1843, 278* 

6 Ibid, 288* 

7 The Church Review, II, (1849), 120. 
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church stood firm. A Meryland Bishop advised his clergy 
about 1850, that since the tendency of the age was to 
throw down old land -marks, to give looseness of interpre- 
tation to Articles of Faith, to restiveneps under the im- 
position of all restrictions, and to get the substance of 
roctrine," instead of the form, -- since, ho says, it isras 
an age of individualism^ amd blows were being directed at 
the church on these very grounds^ the clergy must be firm^ 
look to the front and walk in the beaten paths. This is 
a little beyond our period, but I mention it to show how 
persistent that tendency was. Such an attitude must ne- 
cessarily result in stagnation in a country where indi- 
vidualism and innovation are the mainsprings of all action. 
For this reason, opposition to Episcox^alianism was so 
consistent. A writer of the period just mentioned pointed 
out this fact by observing that there were in those times 
two distinct tendencies. One wrs too much formalism and 
ceremony, and the other vvt-^. agCiinst all ceremony. There 
was agitation against fixed costumes for clergy, against 
the Prayer Book^ against the length of church services, and 
in favor of individual prayers suitable to times and 
occasions. In short there was an effort to make the Epis- 
copal Church join hands with the Presbyterians, the Uni- 
tarians, Methodists, and Baptists, and, says our writer. 



1 The Church Jfoview, II, 427-8. 
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1 
suoh "worldline.^ P" muct not be tolerated at all. How far 

the West was rer.ponsible for this latter tendency may be 
hard to decide, but from all we have observed about wee- 
tern tendencies , it seems safe to s ay that it played the 
leading role in the attempt to break down orthodoxy and 
idle formality* Conservatism therefore, and extreme or- 
thodoxy constitute the first grer-t cause of episcopalian 

2 
failure in the ^est» 

In the second place the £piscoi;)al Church had to 

struggle against bitter oppoi^ition almost everywhere. The 

back country led the fight against it, but ripples from 

that wave circled even into the older settled regions and 

caused alarm. The early yearr of the eighteenth century 

were years of constant opposition. Luring that period the 

frontier was but little removed from the coast, but even 

then it was showing its hostility to the Church of i^ngland. 

In Hew England, dissenters of all kinds, Brownists, In- 

dependenta, Presbyterians, nnd Quakers had settled; and the 

Episcopalians hr.d to v^edge themselves in by main force 

3 
against united opposition. Caleb ^^eathcote, the pioneer 

worker for the Church of Connecticut, wrote in 1785 that 

in the western towns of Connecticut, the church was looked 



1 The Church Review, IT, 123-133. An excellent article. 

2 See Bishop Griswold's views. Gospel aessonger, 7,269-70 

3 Kawks & Perry, Doc. Hist. Prot. Epis. Ch. in 

u. *^*i jL % p* «^* 
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I 
upon as papish and was therefore unwelcome, and a few 

years later a fine of five pounds was laid on any one who 

dared to lipten to an Episcopalian missionary* In Mass- 

3 
achusetts there was the same ojjposition* In Sew York, 

wrote miseionary George Keith, Dutch dissenters and Quakers 

though differing among themselves "yet agree in opposing 

with grefet zeal and malice" all that pertains to the Epis- 

4 
copal Church. In the South the opposition was as bitter 

5 
or even worse. Episcopalian taxes wore strenuously ob- 

6 
Jected to* The back country of Virginia steadily resis- 
ted and fought the church, and Horth Carolina was a veri- 
table hot-bed of opposition. A missionary to North Caro- 
lina wrote in 1709 of the many abur.er to which he was sub- 
jected, and intimated that the Episcopal Church was ill- 
suited to the 7est^for, "the most sacred pa rt of our re- 
ligion is impiously profaned and ridiculed.*' The Church 
was forever on the defensive in North Carolina and grew 



1 Hawks & Perry, Doc. Hist. Prot. Epis. Ch. in 7.S.iI,p 9* 

2 Guilbert, Annals of an Old Parish, 26, see also p. 43. 

3 Perry, Hist. Coll. of the Am. Col. Ch. , III, 50, 

61, 62, 98, 112-113, 540 etc. 

4 Coll. of the Prot. Ep. Hiat. Soc. 1851, xix; about 1704. 

5 Especially in Va. & H. C; see, James, The Struggle 

for RgI. Lib. in Va. 

6 Grissom, Hist, of Meth. in N. C, I, 13. ;<.uaker8 led in 

N.C. The chief cause for not having an Episcopalian 
Bishop for America was the fear that the people would 
resist him as a •'taxgatherer.*' See Perry, Hist, of the 
Am. Epis. Ch. 1587-1873, (Boston 1885), I, Chap. 2XII, 
and especially pp. 426-7. 

7 Hawks, Hist, of U. C. , 11. 310. 
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but little* "In proprietory times she, (the church), was a 

helpless victim, dragged into an unnatural association 

1 
with dirty strifes? end still dirtier parties. •• Such is 

the view of a partisan historian, of her struggle* 

This growing opposition continued during the en- 
tire colonial period of our history. About 1750 there was 
a general suspicion in Hew York that i-piscopacy was to be 
established as an instrujoaent of tyranny to check the grow- 
ing spirit of independence, and so a Presbyterian paper, 

••The Independent Republican", was established to combat 

2 
Episcopalian! sm. Its motto was: 

"A Church without a Bishop 
A Throne without a Zing." 

In 1768 a document appeared in iJew Jersey urging opposi- 
tion to the Church of England because "the united efforts 

of all the sects was necessary at this time in the Cause 

8 
of Liberty." Churchmen felt the opposition keenly, for 

in 1765 Sir Wm. Johnson was petitioned to prevent, for the 

ruttire, the Presbyterians from making any unjust attempts 

on the priveleges of the Churcht and Eev. Mr. Barton of 

Pennsylvania wrote him that "the Spirit of Violence and 

Outrage flames not only here but throughout several of the 

colonies, and bends its fury against the Bishops and the 



1 Hawks, Hist, of IT. C, II, 355. 

2 B. L. Lossing, The Empire State, (Hartford 1888), 188; 

see also pp. 568 and 569; cf :i. Y. Hist. 8oo. Coll., 
1868, pp 188-9. 

3 II. J. Archives, First Series, JJtVI, 327. 

4 Eoc. Hist. H. Y., 2. B. O'Callaghan, ed., (Albany 

1851) Vol. IV, 229; see also p. 235 for a letter 

^^ ^"^^^^ Digitized by Google 
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1 
Church of England: where it will end» God only knows*'' 

The Revolution and eepecially its outcome » great- 
ly intensified this feeling of opposition* English Church- 
men took a determined stand against the growing republican 
principals and Gov* Tryon was urged in 1774 to establish 
an Episcopalian Seminary "to prevent the growth of Repub- 
lican Principles which already prevail too much in the 

£ 
Colonies" ..•"Ko claps was to uncompromising in its loy^ 

alty as the Clergy of the Church in this state, and they in 

consequence did not ftiil to experience the better effect of 

3 
their own unwise resolutiout** wrote a Hew York historian* 

For such an attitude » the Church was regarded as a per- 
secuting arm of England » and oppoj^ition to it therefore » was 
determined and often bitter* 

Long after the Revolution was over, the oppo- 
sition continued* In 1811, the church even in Virginia 

4 
was at low ebb* Perhaps to the revival, and to house- 
to-house preaching alone, are due its new life and new 

5 
hope* In 1823 the "dregs" of the country were reported 

6 
in opposition, and the "new sects" evory^^here were fight- 



1 Doc* Hist. N. Y. , E*B*0*Callaghan, ed. (Albany 1851) 

Vol* IV, 2E9; see also p* 235 for a letter of 1769* 

2 Eoc. Hist. U. Y* IV, 486* 

3 Ibid, 315* 

4 Sashiell, Digest etc*, 183* 

5 Ibid, 188. 

6 The Gospel ilessenger. III, 259* 
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ing its advance. In 1843, the Virginia Bishop reported 
that the opposition was dying away, but his letter in- 
dicates that there must have been mopt decided opposition 

X 
just prior to this date. But the troubles of the Church 

continued, for even in the sixties the governor of 111* 

2 
inois declared strongly against it, and the same was true 

Z 
of Indiana. 

Bitter and persistent opposition, formal preaching, 
and inflexible orthodoxy led inevitably to £pi8oox>alian 
failure in the interior. Evidences of weakness and ad* 
missions of failures are not uncommon in Episcopalian re- 
cords. The often guarded^ they disclose the fact that this 
church of formality, learning, and coldness was not suited 
to the American West. As early as 1708 an observing fforth 
Carolina minister wrote, **Instead of our making proselites^ 
we shall be hardly able to keep what we have from being 
perverted and seduced in this place of so great ignorance 
and enthusiasm. A few years later we read that in the 
eighteen years of ^orth Carolina work, the Church had done 

nothing. There wos "but one clergyman there and he left 

5 
for want of encouragement.*' In 1754 the church well real- 



1 Dashiell, Digest etc. 170, see also 238 and 252. 

2 6. irhite. An Apostle of the 1. Church, 74. 

3 Ibid, 199. 

4 Hawks, Hist, of H. C, II, 300. 

5 Ibid, 330. 
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ized that they had to fight end a cry was sent out for 

1 
good laborers, in that time of need. In 1767 Rev^ Dr. 

Chauncey wrote despairingly of ilew England, for the Epis* 

copalians had 60 or 70 churches in Sew England, J^ew Jersey, 

and flew York, and only eight were self supporting; while 

the Presbyterians and Congregationalists had over 500 self 

supporting churches in Hew England alone* In 1791 Bishop 

Madison saw the drift and told his clergy that the '*truth 

is, we have lost too nmay members of the church by the cold 

method of reading sermons --by not preaching in a manner 

3 
sufficiently evangelical." He urged them to speak so that 

the lowly would understand, for only by so doing could they 

the 4 

drive away inattentiveness of the congregations, which 

5 
evidently must have been generally complained of. In the 

northern and southern sections, therefore, there was undis- 
puted evidence of weakness. In Kentucky and Tennessee we 
notice the same thing. Travellers speak of the scarcity of 

Episcopalians, and one as late as 1846, said he never saw 

6 
an Episcopalian in all his travels thru Xentucky* The 



1 Perry, Hist. Coll. of the Am. Col. Ch., I, 408; cf 445. 

I>isr.enting preachers ''miss no opportunity of raising 
their own reputations upon the ruin of that of the 
established clergy." 

2 i,. J. Archives, ZXVI,(21st series), 78. 

3 Cashiel, Ligest etc., 4£. 

4 Ibid, 43. 

5 Ibid, 41; The bishop's sermon was an inquiry into the 

coldness of the laity. 

6 Drake, Pioneer Life in Kentucky, 194-5; cf Davidson, 

Hist, of the Presby. Ch. in Ky. , 85. 
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an exaggeration, it does contain a ^significant grain of 

truth* 

In the early yearc of the nineteenth century, 

1 
Episcopalian reports conteinued discouraging. By 1811, 

2 
the condition of the church was to many nearly helpless, 

and during 1814 the conventionr of ilov/ Hampshire, Massachu- 
setts, Peleware, Maryland, South Caroline, and Virginia 

3 
reported gloony and depresring prospects. The caure of 

the church was on the wane, liturgy and rubrics were being 

disregarded, and a general sense of failure and decay seemed 

to rale in official circles. By the first quarter of the 

past century that feeling was almost universal. The growth 

i 5 

in the west was slight, missionary activity was weak, 

6 
other denominations were admitted to be in the lead, the 

once vigorous South Carolina missionary society was about 

7 
to give up its labors in despair, zeal in laity and 

clergy was lacking, and passionate appeals were being made 

by the more courageous to continue the fight in spite of 

8 
seeming failure. 



1 L. W. Bacon, A. Hist, of Am. Christianity, 210, 

Good picture of the forlorn condition. 

2 Ibid, 333. 

3 Perry, Half. Cent, of the Legislation of the Am. 

Ch. , I, pp. 410-18. 

4 Gospel Messenger, IV, 52-54; ibid. III, 259 and 261, 

5 Ibid, III, .259-261. 

6 Idem; of. Trake, Pione.^r Life in Ky. , 190-195. 

7 Gospel mesrenger, IV, 33. 

8 See Gospel Messenger, III, pp 297-301 and 256 ff, 

for *^ypical missionary sermons. 
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Such was the condition of the Episcopal Church by 
1825. Its policy made such a result almost inevitable. With 
an early clergy often corrupt and seldom zealous « preach- 
ing doctrine which insisted upon inflexible orthodoxy 
and conservative formality, suited to the educated east 
but not to the ignorant and impulsive west, — this den* 
mination which addressed its sermons to the brain and not 
to the heart, which frowned upon all western religious 
innovations, which brought with it the suspicions of 
wej^perc^ anti-republicanism, and the stamp of oppress- 
ion, wealth and eastern aristocracy could not, and did 
not win in the West* In the east it might silt admir- 
ably. Its slow, solemn formulae and Impressive services 
would draw the rich and the educated to its halls. But 
the Wast wanted, and demanded something different. It 
wanted a religion more free, more democratic, more indivi- 
dual, fuller of militant enthusiasm and fiery appeals, and 
unchecked by rites which never could be changed or modified* 
Against such restraint the ;7est always rebelled. And it 
rebelled in. religion too. How well that rebellion asser- 
ted itself, and how it grew in intensity as one went fur- 
ther west was well shown by the Bishop of Horth Carolina in 
his report to the Uorth Carolina Conventlnn in 1825* This 
report is a most interesting document and affirms the con- 
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elusions we have already drawn* We quote » therefore at 
some length. 

The Bishop reported as follows: "Dividing the 
Diocess into three divisions running from north to soutlj^. 
it is evident that the present strength of the church is 
in the eastern section. The principles of the. church are 
there better understood, more heartily received » and more 
unhesitatingly acted upon,. ..and there is.... a greater de- 
gree of interest manifested for the purity and consistency 
of faith and practice. .. .In thia middle section the state 
of things is materially different. The members of the 
church are not generally as fixed and decided in their 
principles as Churchmen , and consequently lass interest is 
felt and manifested for the particular doctrines which 
distinguish their profession." He adds however, that this 
is being remedied whenever men are brought to the church 
"whose zeal is" coupled with knowledge". .. ."In the western 
section of the Diocess the prospect is very discouraging , 
though not without hope." In thet section missionaries 

are"guilty of the unjustifiable conduct of abandoning 

the Liturgy altogether." In Lincoln such practice is ex- 
tensive and very injurious, and, the Bishop remarks, strong 

efforts must be made to redeem that section. The conclusions 

1 
of the Bishop substantiate our own conclusions* The 



1 This address of Bishop Ravenscraft is in The Gospel 

Messenger, II, (1825), 317-319. It is wrothy of care- 
ful study. Italics arc mine. 
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Episcopalian Church was not suited to the west. 

CCHGEEGATICKALISTS* Like the Episcopalians, the Congrega- 

tionalists were an established church. They were a church 

of the east — a privileged church of the "better classes? 

But in carrying their church into the west, they were 

more vigorous, nore compromising and seemingly at least, 

more likely to succeed than the Episcopalians. New Eng- 

•ffre 
land expanded north, and west, and with. emigrants went 

1 
the Congregational Church. It was so with western 

Connecticut, 77estern flew York, and northeastern Ohio. 
Missionaries of this church early began operations in the 
7est, and worked hard to bring it over to their sect, but 
their success was not so gre^vt as we might expect. Why 
Congregationalism has been displaced in theie western 
regions is in itself a problem deserving of study and still 
awaiting solution. Some of the reasons we shall now consid- 
er. 

Interior Eew England was settlei? by dissenting 
sects as we noted above. The Scotch-Irish who went to Mass- 
achusetts found themselves unwelcome. Those who did not go 
south or to the middle region, went to the frontiers of 
Gew England. In this region Episcopalians were also 
"dissenters", so, opposed to the church of the seaboard we 
have a solid army of Presbyterians, Baptists, Quakers, 
Methodists, Episcopalians and others. Against them it 
1 Turner, The Old West, 190. 
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was no easy matter to advance • In the first two decades 

of the last century the problem was still more complicated 

because political parties divided pretty much on religious 

lines. Federalism pretty generally found its strength 

among the Congregationalists, and on the whole the dissen- 

1 
ters of the interior stood for Jeffersonian democracy* 

The sections and the sects were opposed , and after a long 

2 
and bitter fight » establishment was broken down. 

The second important fact to note in this 

connection ir the ill fated "Plan of Union." Presbyterians 

and Congregational is ts had much in common. In doctrine 

they were eseentlally the same. They differed only in 

matters of church government. Both however, realized the 

need of the new settlements, and believing that the cause 

of Christianity could best be advanced by laying aside 

3 
party differences, they formed the plan of union. 

It was adopted by the congregational Assembly of Connecti- 
cut in 1801, and ratified the same year by the Assembly of 
Hew York. Its aim was to promote "union and harmony in 
the settlements" and Article I enjoined all misi^lonaries to 
the new settlements to promote "mutual forbearance and 
accomodation between members of the two faiths in the new 



1 See Allen and Pillsbury, Heth. in Ke., 1-10. 

2 Turner, The Old West, 223. 

Z For the Text of The Union, see P. K. Fowler, -^'resby. in 
Cent. H.Y., 56-7; also in Hitchin, Hist. ofW.II.Y. ,225. 
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settlements." For the Congregetinnal church to agree to 

such a plan was, on its pert, a very generous act, for 

it was generally in the lead in the fields where this 

provision was to operate, and Presbyterians acknowledged . 

1 
the generosity of the act* In 1807 a plan was drawn up, 

with proposals similar to that of 1801. It would facil- 
itate the entablishment of the Gospel in many of the des- 
titute settlements by uniting the people in one common 
cause* By combining their exertions more effectively, 
they could suppress "error, licentiousness and vice, and 
promote the great interests of pure morality and unde- 
filed religion," By such a plan Congregational and 
Presbyterian Churches would form one great phalanx against 
a common enemy. Such was to be the general plan, but, in 
true western style, many small unions were effected, and 

single churches asserted their individual right to form 

2 
anions whenever they chose* 

This Union was destined to great importance* It 

drew Presbyterians and Congr6gationalis:tR into very close 

connection, and in a great majority of cases the churches 

established under the combined auspices of both sects be- 

came Presbyterian strongholds. Thus Congregational bloci 

1 Fowler, Presby. in Cent. D. Y., 58* 

2 For discussion of this whole movement, see Fowler, 

Presby. in Central U. Y. , 60-65. 

3 Geo. Punchard, ^ist. of Congregationalism, V, 53-57. 
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was pourea into Presbyterian viens. Well may the partisan 

historian of the Congregational Church boast that the 

glory of his church was itr. unsectarian character. It 

worked for the good of the folks among whom it went. It 

built up churohee for other sects, and it established 

schools and colleges for the nation. This fact explains 

much of the ultimate weakness of Congregetionalism. Tho 

liberal enough in its doctrine to welcome followers of 

2 
Calvin and Armanius and altho it emphasized in typical 

3 
frontier fashion the independency of every local church, 

still there were ways in which it fttiled to fit the west* 

In Presbyterianiam it had a partner who was really a 

4 
rival — a rival who, in most cases, won the coveted prize. 

Such then were the two big forces working 

against its western growth. There were still others » 

smaller perhaps but vital. lews were distributed in 

early Congregational Churches, and perhaps into the nine- 

5 
teenth century, according to the rank of the metobers. 



1 Geo. Punchard, Hist, of Congregationalism, 338-9, for 

Wisconsin's debt. Tee also Bacon, Hist, of Am. 
Christ 'y, 333. 

2 Am. Ch. Hist. Series, I, 121. 

3 Ibid. 

4 it is sometimes hinted that Presbyterians used the 

Union as a trap ta catch Congregationalists. See 
Punchard, Hist, of Cong., V., 53-57. 

5 S. Chandler, Hist, of Phirley, (Shirley 1883], 207; 

Coulkins, Hist, of Hew London, 433. 
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a practice destined to disfavor in the west, where dis- 
crimination was always frowned Qm» Later, perws were sold 

1 
or rented and while this was distinctly a democratic move/ 

ffor it allowed all the right of choice), still it indi- 
cated discrimination and privelege. To the Westerner the 
Tlouse of God should be as free as the forest -- and later 

v^e shall note that when the forest was used as the 

2 
meeting place, success was assured to the church so usiig 

it» Often too, Congregatinnalism had to struggle against 

the combined opposition of other sects. It came from 

3 
new England and was looked upon with suspicion. 

Of the many innovations introduced in western 
religion, the Congregational Church adopted but few v;ith 
enthusiasm* Her missionaries preferred the small town^ 
Where society was at least partly organized, but the -^ieth- 
odists chose the outskirts of civilization and were there- 
fore, pioneers. Conservative eastern influences checked 
Congregational policies in the west* In revivals they 
boasted earnestness, but it was an earnestness untainted 
with disorder or frenzied enthusiasm. They did not favor 
camp meetings., tho they must have seen their efficienty as 
instruirionts of gaining church membership. Eeason and in- 



1 Oh. Ch. Hist. Soc. Papers, III, 45, tho much later 
than our period. I have been unable to get suf- 
ficient data on this point, but I believe the 
teridency was as I have indicated. 

Z i.e. for camp meetings. 

3 Punchard, list, of Cong., V, 216. ^ ^ 
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tellect were valued above emotion, and while their ser- 
mons were more pungent than Episcopalian sermons, they 
lacked the fire and fervor of iSethodism. Illiterate 
preac/iers were unacceptable. The vastness of the field 
demanded numbers as well as ability > Their preaching force 
was therefore comparatively small. To better this con- 
dition Congregational schools and colleges were built all 
over the west. They were to prepare men for missionary 
labors -- men born in the west, and hence best fitted to 
work among its people. The policy was a broad and noble 
one, and the west today owes much to these centers of in- 
tellectual power. But in spite of earnest efforts, in 
spite of seeming willingness to meet the uest half way, 
the fact remains that Congregationalism did not succeed in 
building up strong, thriving militant congregations in the 
West* 

PRSSBYTERIAHS • In an open field Congregationalism could 
not compete with Presbyter ianism. The these two sects were 
often allies, the latter was stronger, bolder, more aggres- 
ive. Its leaders were men of remarkable strength, its 

doctrines were positive and unwavering, its teachings in- 

1 
spired men to love freedom, and firmness and individualism^ 



1 For an excellent analysis, tho partisanj see. Oh. 
Archaeological Hist'l See. Pub., Ill, E11-2E0. 
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and It worked among and thru the most vigorous population 
that came to oar shores -- the Scotch-Irish. From the 
time that these Scotch-Irish began to settle along the 

frontier of the Colonies, from :.!aine to Georgia — and it 

I 

may be noted here that they always purhed to the frontier - 

2 

Presbyterianism became a dominant factor in American life. 

3 

Of its early importance Roosevelt says^ "The creed of 

the backwoodsman, who had a creed at all, was Presbyterian- • 
ism; for the Episcopacy of the tide-water lands obtained 
no foothold in the mountains, and the Kethodists and Bap- 
tists hed Just begun to appear in the TTest when the Revo- 
lution broice out.** It is this sect which we shall now ex- 
amine. Presbyterians attribute much of the success of 

their church to the fact that it was a middle ground be- 

4 
tween Episcopacy and L!ethodism. T.he judgement seems fair* 

The not hide bound, it was not plastic. It did not derive 

its greatest success from compromise. It won rather thru 

its Andrew Jackson «» like positiveness. It did not come 

here to be shaped, but to shape American character* Its 

doctfines and principles stood firm and fixed. Its policy 

and government could change. 



5 



1 Sea P.J.Turner, The Old Test, 188 » 205 , 207, and 215- 

218; and Hanna, Scotch Irish, fU.y. 4 London 1902) 
2 vols. 

2 For a careful and helpful, tho Presbyterian, account, 

see Fowler, Presby. in Cent. H.Y. ; Appendix — 
an address by J. W. Me&rs. 
• W. of W., I, 106. 

4 Fowler, Presby. in Cent. K.Y. 

5 Hotchkin, Hist, of W. IT. Y. p. 30, is a good discussion; 

cf. Bacon, Hist, of Am. Christ'y., 332-333 and note 

the danger of conservatism. Digitized by ^^OOgle 
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The first source of Presbyterian success^ was its 

vigorous and consistent opposition to the 2ast. In the south 

it opposed Episcopalian estahlishment; in JPennsylvania it 

battled to victory against Quaker supremacy » and in Hew 

2ngland it opposed Congregational establishment » In charac* 

teristic Presbyterian fashion this opposition was bold and 

unrelenting, and how effective it was can be Judged from 

the cries sent up by those opposed. Two forces made this 

effective oppof^ition possible. First » the numbor and nature 

of the Scotch-Irish frontiersmen, and secondly the vigorous 

missionary activity of the church* Every Scotch-Irish 

settlement had its small log school houre and a little 

church, "presided over by a hard featured Presbyterian 

preacher, gloomy, earnest and zealous, probably bigoted 

end narrow minded, but nevertheless a great power in the 

1 
community." Fixing themselves securely at home, they sent 

their missionaries to distant parts* By 1783 they were 

2 
well established in the valley of the Great Eanawha, in 

1787 missions in back Dew England were pretty thoroughly 

3 
organized, by 1780 there were many Presbyterians in Kentucky, 



1 Poosevelt, t, of ff*, I, 109. 

2 Hist, of the Great Kanawha, I, 231. 

3 Fowler, Presby. in Cent. E. Y., 47-52. 
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and in 1801 and after, Hew York and Ohio were fields of 

1 
labor under the Plan of 7nion. Similar work was being 

2 
carried on in western Pennsylvania, The Carolinas, Ill- 
inois and Indiana* Everywhere the Presbyterians were at 
work. In early yeari^: tlioy grew remarkably fast in spite 
of opposition* In apite of Virginia's law, says a writer 

Prasbyterianism planted itself west of the Alleghanies, 

3 
and took firm hold in Augusta *ind Frederick counties* 

And as Presbyterians grew, they continued to oppose the 

institutions and the privileges of the East. In 1761 

Gov. Tyron wrote of their great numbers in the back 

4 
country; in Uorth Carolina they Joined with the Quakers 

5 
and opposed Episcopacy, and in 1768 alarm was felt in 

Few York -- as this extract shows: "Uo Protestants have 

ever given the Government so much trouble nor shown such 

fixed rooted enmity to the Established Church as the Ee* 

6 
nomination called Presbyterians." This energetic opposi- 
tion to the East, therefore, was a source of strength to 
the Presbyte-rian Church in the West. It made the Western- 
er think that this was a religion which was on his side 
and not against him. 



1 Fowler, Presby. in Cent. IK Y., 47-52. 

2 G. Chambers, A Trubute to the Scotch Irish £arly 

Settlers of Pennsylvania, (Chambersburg 1856), 37. 
In many ways useful, but too enthusiastic. 

3 Oh. Arch. & Hist. Soc. Pub., J^'I, 215. 

4 Grissom, l!eth. in .\ C, T, 31. 

5 Hawks, Fist, of II. C*, II, 300. 

6 D. J. Archives, (first series), XXVI, p. 117. 
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In the second place Presbyterianism stood for 

libertyt individualism and freedom, together with a 

strong, stable self-government of the compact or covenant 

tjTpe. It was decidedly American — it was Western. Hepub- 

licanism has always been a doctrine of Presbyterianism. 

Calvin and ilnox made it the very foundation of religion 

1 2 

and government. "Calvinism is gradual Republicanism ^ 

wrote Bancroft, and Kacualay said of the Scottish preach- 
ers, ''They inherited the Heijublican principles of Znox." 
The Presbyterian Church believed in local self government 
but they believed in a government of regularity and order* 
There must be a plan , and the majority must rule > Com- 
pacts or covenants murt be mace to give law and govern- 
ment and religion strength end r tability. Hazard and 

4 
chance mur.t always? be gunrdecl against. Government 

came directly from God, and when men gathered in the 
forest their method of worship they also set up a system 
of government, and declared allegiance to God alone. When 
we remember the individualistic type of trans -Alleghany 
settlement, the value of this compact idea is at once 
evident. The compact of the Mayflower, tho Congregation- 



1 Full but partisan discusricn of whole question, in 

Chaps. II &: 171 of '^.r.I^eed's, Presbyterians and 
the P.evoluticn, (Philadelphia 1876). 

2 Ibid, p. 25. 

3 Ibid, p. 27. 

4 :^bld, passim. Chap. II is a good view. See Turner, 

Am. H^ Rev. I, 73, and 87. 
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al, is but one instance of its application* Watauga, 

Franklin, Green Brier and a score of other settlements 

1 
illustrate its adoption and its efficiency • These volun- 

agreements gave moral and political backbone to the West. 

They gave majesty to law and made order possible.. They 

were based upon the sacrednes.^. of freedom and of man's 

responsibility to ^od; they developed individualism, end 

they taught by practive the great lesson of aelf-govern- 

ment. The whole system was eminently suited to west- 

2 
em temperment and western needs. 

When the Revolution broke out, Presbyter ianism 

3 
was found on the side of Independence. It was quite 

natural • In England the connection of church and stete 
resulted in discrimination against this sect, and the 
opportunity to strike back and at the seme time to strike 
for principle xvar ^li? dly siezod: 

Republicanism and freedom were cardinal prin- 
and even as early as 1768 we find a Presbyterian back- 
woodsman missionary planting the seed of opposition to 
tyranny in the following toast: '^I mean to drink such a 
health to his iiritish Llajesty when occasion serves, so 
long as hiB T.oyal liajesty shall govern his American and 



1 Turner, Ail. H. Review I, 71-73, 78-79. 

2 See Oh. Arch. & Hist. See. Pub. Ill, 219. 

3 See Fowler, Presby. in Cent. H. Y. , 33-S5, 

for action of Synods. 
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British subjects according to Magna Charta»».and hears the 
prayers of his American subjects when properly laid before 
him. But in case his British Majesty. •• should proceed 
contrary to charter rights and principles, and govern us 
with a rod of iron and the mouth of cannon^ e t o. . .then I 
should think it my indespensable duty to seek retreat else- 
where, or Join with ny countrymen in forming a new empire 

in America, distinct from and independent of the British 

1 
Smpire." 

The third reason for Presbyteriaxi success we.s its 
pr ogress ivenesr and willingness to fit itself to new con- 
ditions. In doctrine the church never wavered, but in 
method and form it was far from inflexible. The Confession 
of Faith, and the form of the Covenant might differ in 
different places, but the fund€unental principles laid down 
were the same. Slavishness to antiquity was not a Presby- 
terian doctrine, ii^ach church drew up its own covenant and 

its own Confession of Faith* It stuck to principles and 

2 
waived unessential details. This liberal attitude made 

possible the Union between Congregationalists and Presby- 
terians. The purpose of that Union was to preach Christ - 

3 

ianity and not croad, and Presbyterian history had many 



1 Fowler, Presby. in Cent. N. Y. , 36-37, (from Doc. H. 

n. Y. IV, 427.) 

2 For fuller discussion, see 7itclikin, Hist, of W. 

II. Y., 30. 

3 Ibid, 100.105* 
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1 
examples of such effort at union and liberality. At first, 

the sentiment for liberality was on the whole favorable, 

but as the ?7est filled up, the tendency to return to creed, 

became so strong that the Presbyterian Church was split 

2 
in 1837 into the old and the new divisions* That the Pres- 
byterians in the Testern Reserve were willing to rise above 
sectarian prejudice was thus stated by Rev. Kennedy in 1807: 
"They did not," he said, "stop to inquire whether the milk 

from their Congregationsl cows might not be churned into 

3 
Presbyterian butter by the Synod of Pittsburg*'' If the 

Presbyterians were playing a game, they chose one in which 

4 
they were" pretty sure to win. This same willingness to co- 
operate was shown in camp meetings and revivals. Mv^thodists 

Baptists, and Presbyterians Joined hands to bring man to 

5 
God. Afterwards they worked in opposition to each other, 

to get members for their own sect. 

Other forces made for Presbyterian success in the 
Wast, which we can only mention. Presbyterians worked thru 
revivals. Today their church is noted for dignity, solemn- 
ity and decorum, but in the years Just before and after 



1 Hotchkin, Hist, of T7.xI%Yt, 226-8 and Fowler, Presby. 

in Cent. D. Y. 

2 For full discussions see Fowler, Presby. in Cent. U.Y. 

68-82, or A Hirit. of the Division of the Presby. 
Church (U.Y. 1852). This latter is distinctly 
partisan. 

3 Oh. Ch. Hist. Soc. Papers I, p. 29. 

4 Punchard, Hist, of Cong., V, 53-57. 

5 Davidson, Hist. Presby. Ch. inKy., 136, and el^ewhere< 
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leoo^vociferousness and enthusiasm were always present. 

That "branch known as the Cumberland Presbyterians ^in faot^ 

outdid even their Methodist brethren, but they were the 

S 
extreme enthusiasts. On the whole « revival enthusiasm 

was strong in the Wast, and as late as 1828, the Pregby- 

terians of Cinoinnatti.who had frowned upon and sneered 

at Methodist zeal and methods, were employing the same 

Z 
means with great results. Excesses^ tho^ were rarer in 



Presbyterian circles than in others. After 1800 -^resby- 

4 
terian missionaries all over report big revivals, but with 

great pride they mention the solemnity and the quietness 

5 
which marks them. They opposed the excesc^es of emotional 

religion -- although they favored emotion. 1820 seema to 

6 
have been one of the great revival years, and in 1824, 

Central and- Western Dew York were centers of religious awak- 

7 
aning. To the revivals there was some strenuous opposi- 

8 
tion; there was opposition even in «7hitfield's time, 

fand it led to the division into the ''Old Side and the 

9 10 

•'Hew Side") but on the whole, revivals were encouraged. 



1 Saa J.G.Jacob, Brooke County, W. Va. , (Wellsburg 1882) 

107-8 for a real trild meeting. 

2 Flint, Valley of the iliss., 75. 

3 The Methodist Magazine, ZI, fl828), p. 357. 

4 Fowler, Presby. in Cent. U. Y., 168-202. 

5 Ibid, 71-72, 174, 175; 177, and 188. 

6 Ibid, 188 ff. 

7 Ibid, 198. 

8 Ibid, 273. 

9 pavidson. Hist, of Presby. Ch. in Ey. , 24. 

10 They claim them as "the Jewels of their crown"; Fowler, 
Presby. in Cent. II. Y., 167. 
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and used as a meanr: to advanoe the oausa of the churoh* 

We have so far noted those forces which tended 

1 
to favor Presbyterian success in the ^ast. Thero were 

many forces which tended to check that duccesa. Presby- 
terians were not absolutely inflexible, but traditions 

and customs and ideals did have their influence . and from 

2 
some of them it was hard to depart. By the church they 

always planted the school » Education was considered indis- 
pensible^ Unlettered ministers in the early days were al- 
most unknown, and later on they were most strenuously ob- 
jected to. Perhaps they clung to the educated ministry too 

3 
long. The great revival of 1800 sent up a demand from 

all over for more ministers. If only educated men were to 

were 
be s-^nt, the west must remain uncared for. If men^^to be 

sent in great numbers they must be those poorly equipped » 
educationally. How the church should act was the sub- 
ject of muck controversy. Those fired with missionary 
zeal and enthusiasm, wished to send anyone who could help 
the causo of religion — lettered or unlettered. The 
Tennessee Presbyterians feeling that they and their needy 
western brethren would suffer if they waited for educated 
ministers, sece ded from the regalar Presbyterian Churchy 
and started whet has since grown into a great sect^ The 

1 3ee, Oh. Archaeol. & Hist. Soc. Pub., Ill, 211-220, 

for a good analysis of Presbyterian qualities. 

2 Bacon, Hist, of Am. Christy., 332-333. 

3 Citation in note f2) developes the point. 
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1 
Cumberland FresbTterians. This refusal to adopt Method- 
ist and Baptist measures was a distinct weakness from 
the standpoint of conquest • 

Other schisms and secessions from the ranks of 
the regular church tended also to weaken the Church. The 
very individualism which the Presbyterian Church advocated^ 
led men to declare bold opinions which stamped them as 
unorthodox and led to numerous sub-sects » Schisms and 
secessions followed fast. There we re^ among others, the 
Hankin schism, the Sew Light Schism, the revolt of the 
Campbells and the Great Schism of 1837. naturally this 
dissipation of Prv^sbyterian strength was a source of 
weakness to the general church. Besides, the revival of 
1800 was a severe blow to i:^resbyterianism in iientucky 
and Tennessee. The Presbyterians were important factors 
in that revival, perhaps the chief factors, but they did 
not get the corresponding reward. But for this revival » 
says a writer. Presbyter ianism might today be as strong 
in Uorthwe stern Ohio and Kentucky as it is in -Pennsyl- 
vania. Finally, the Presbyterians^ while zealous and 
evangelical in their ambitions, did not seek out the wil- 
derness dwellers as did the Methodists. They preferred 



1 For review of causes of the schism and the resulting 

growth, see Ohio Archaeol. & Hist. Soc. Pub., 
XII, 253-4; cf TiIcDonnold, Hist. Cumb. Presb. Ch* , 
Chaps. 3 thru 10, and 18 and 19. 

2 Ohio Arch. & Hist. Soc. Pub. III. (1903). 263. 
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to confine their efforts more to settled oommanties and 

1 
intelligent congregetions. In short, the "Presbyterians 

£ 
lost their plaoe in the skirmish line.** These forces 

all worked against Prashyterian success. At times i:'resby- 

terian growth was remarkable. Where the population was 

3 
predisposed to this creed they won and became a detorming 

force in the community. Historians, and Writers of gaides 

place them among the first three denominations in the new 

regions. Calvinism was, on the whole, better than Epis- 

copalianism and Catholicism, but^ says Booaevelt, **It was 

too cold for the fiery hearts of the boarderers**; it 

smacked of learning, it was addresp^ed to the brain more 

than to the heart, and the "frontiersmen were not stirred 

to the depths of their nature till other creeds, and es- 

4 
paoially Methodism, worked their way into the wilderness." 

BAPTISTS. Such a creed was brought in by the Baptists. 

Their growth in the west in the early years of the past 

century was a little short of phenomenal. From early times 

they sought the back country of the colonies from Hca 

England to the South. There^ with the simple faith and lack 

of conventionality they labored and flourished. 

1 Bacon, Hist, of Am. Christianity, 332 and 333^ gives 

a good discussion of the subject. 

2 Bacon, Tlist. Aw. Christy. 332. 

3 i. e. The Scotch, or Scotch-Irish. 

4 Roosevelt, W. of W. (1889), I, p. 133. In 1828, a 

Presbyterian missionary reported, that in Ga., 
Methodists and Baptists were growing by the thou- 
sand, while Presbyterians grew but little; Home 
Kissy. Vol. I, p. 180. 
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The first cause of Baptist success was the sim- 
plicity of the Baptist creed. Their faith was primitive , 

and simple. No hair splitting theological distinction en- 

1 
cumhered it. The Bible^ literally interpretted without 

note of expert or comment of scholar^ was their guide and 

2 
their weapon. Hell flames were painted in burning colors, 

the suffering of the dammed was pictured in terrorizing 
tones* Working among the lowly and the ignorant, such a 
creed was easily understood, and that simplicity which ig- 
norance demanded the Baptists supplied* The doctrine of 
baptism as explained by them must have appealed to the 

simple folks of the frontier. Baptism meant re'-birth, re- 

3 
generation — a new spiritual life. They had already be- 
come new men in an earthly sense, for they left their old 
homes, their old ways and traditions. Here was a chance 
for a spiritual regeneration. Such a doctrine thundered at 
the credulous hearers of the backwoods, and made living 

by the eloquence of backwoods oratory attracted vast 

4 
numbers. 

In the second place Baptist success was due to 

the hard and persistent effortq^ of Baptist missionaries. 

In some of the western states there was^ until a few years- 

1 A.H.Sewman, fed.), A Century of Bi'^ptist Achievement, 

(Fhila. 1901). 428-30. For principles of faith well 
put see, Am. Ch. Hist. Series, II, 1-4. 

2 Newman, Gent, of Bapt. Achievement, 27. 

3 For attitude, see Am. Ch. Hist. Series, II,(BaptJ,2. 

4 For growth in states see ibid; Ey. 336, Tenn. 338, 

Oh. 340, Ind. 341, 111. 342, IT.C. 307, Va. 308, 
and for growth in U.S. 379, and 442. 
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ago 9 hardly a ohuroh that had not been aided directly by 

1 
the Baptist Home Mission Seclety. In Illinois , ICichigan* 

Ohio, and Indiana during the first fifty year s^ this soc- 
iety maintained over 2500 missionaries » established 2800 

2 
churches, and distributed oyer $4 t 000, 000. But this 

zealous miscienary work began long before the Home Missionn 

3 
Society was organized. By 1751 Baptist mission activity 

was keenly felt in Massachusetts, Virginia, and -^ennsyl- 

4 
yania. In 1800 Baptist and Presbyterian women of Boston 

5 
raised $150.00 to help the home mission cause; by 1806, 

Baptist missionaries from Massachusetts were laboring in 

the Western Reserve , then "the extreme limit of civiliza- 

6 
tion", and by 1816 similar state organizations had mission- 

7 
aries all over the United States. It was however, after 

8 
1830, that the greatest missionary enthusiasm was felt. 

Until 1820 efforts to get into the iVest on a large scale 

failed because of lack of funds and support, and because 

9 
of objections by the West to such efforts. Illinois is 

but one example of the bitterness which existed in local- 
ities against early mis-^ionary efforts. The little preach- 



1 Bapt., Jubilee Volume, p. 41. 

2 Ibid, 51. 

3 Am* Ch* Hist. Series, II, 384-7, for early efforts; 

•for enthusiasm, see, 420-3. 

4 Bapt. Jubilee Volume, 291-3. 

5 Ibid, 293. 

6 Ibid, 293. 

7 Ibid, 293-*4; see also 229, and 51. 

8 Bapt. Home 2iIisrion organized 1832. For its work see 

Bapt. Jubilee Vol., 344. See Peck's views on p. 305, 

9 Ibid, 296. 
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er» already established in some frontier oommanity looked 
upon the "new fangled nations" of missions, Sunday School, 
and Bible Societies with suspicion and fear. The mission- 
ary was often subjected to all manner of abuse, and to 

monstrous charges. They were called howling destructive 

1 
wolves, ravenous dogs, and filthy whelps. This bitter 

opposition together with lack of sufficient support from 

headquarters made men rely upon themselves and their cause. 

The career of Jonathan Going and J. M. Peck well illustrate 

the heroism of these early efforts. They heard the cry of 

2 
the destitute west, and in that age of general philanthropy^ 

set out with a host of other Baptists to make western chil- 
dren noble citizens and to plant the standard of truth 

3 
where error attempted to rule* 

Added to the simplicity of creed and vigorous 
missionary labors, the Baptists were willing to fit them- 
selves to new conditions. They worked among a rude and un- 
cultured frontier population where edueation was discredited 
and soon we find the Baptist Church virtually favoring an 
unlettered ministry. Writers and travellers all remark on 



1 Bapt. Jubilee Vol., 304; for attitude in Va., S.C.,I11. 

6a., H.Y., U.C.f Sc Ind., see, Am. Ch. H^st. Series, 
II, 403, 406, 435, 437, 438, 441. Hew England Show- 
ed but little antagonism, see 405; cf. Holcombe, 
Baptists in Ala. (Phil. 1840), 98. 

2 For Going's motives see, Bapt. J4b. Vol., 191-2; for 

Peck's labors, ibid, 304, and Am. Ch. Hist. 
!^eries, II, 397 et seq. 

3 Bap. Jubilee Volume, 25. 

4 Am. Ch. Hist. Series, II, 304, and 380. 
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the ignorance of Baptist preachers. As society progressed 

Baptists built schools and colleges for denominational 

training, and about 1836 they adopt as a slogan, the 

1 
phrase, "In every state a Baptist college." This tho^ was 

after the feeling against an educated ministry had sub- 
sided. Such an attitude, allowed the Baptists to recruit 
a vast army of lay preachers -- Ignorant perhaps but 
pious, energetic, and erithusisstic. Then again, working 
among a people who insisted upon individual liberty and 
local self government, the Baptists made the local church 

controller of its own affairs - they insisted upon Ceng- 

2 
regatlonal Independency In matters of church government. 

no outside authority dictated terms. A pastor was called 
by a congregation, and he served as long as that congre- 
gation was willing to keep him, or until he chose to re- 
sign. From the outset the Baptist Church was a champion 

3 
of civil and religious liberty. In ffew England it 

battled against The Standing Order, and in Virginia, Bap- 
tists claim the greatest crei'it for the law drafted by 
Jefferson guaranteeing religious freedom. In all these 
things the church was one with the people. It welcomed en- 
thusiasm, and camp -meetings, prayer meetings, revivals, 
extemporaneous sermons and prayers were all made part of 

1 Am. Ch. Hist. Series, IT, 410-418. 

2 Ibid 6. 
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1 
the church policy^ The Baptists^ in shorty took on a dis- 

tinctly Western flavor. They were democratic, anconvention- 
al, enthusiastic and simple* They were part of the West. 
To summarize then^ Baptist success was due to 
its plastic nature, to its democratic organization, to its 
fiery appeals to the emotions thru revivals, prayer meet- 
ings, and camp meetings, and to its willingness to con- 
form to the needs of the lowly and the ignorant of the 
hack woods » As the cotton planters moved westward in the 
South Atlantic States, the Baptists moved westward and 
took with them the Baptist faith, and where they settled, 
as in Alabama or Mississippi, the Baptist Church grew up. 
Thru all the new west the Baptists increased with great 
rapidity* Their zeal often carried all before it* Their 
ministers were not scholars, their members were not in- 
tellectual perhaps, but the enthusiasm of their efforts 
and the strenuous ness with which they labored made them 
a church militant* They were qualified to win in the 
western struggle -- for they possessed qualities par- 
ticularly western -- democracy, simplicity, and enthusiasm 
Their wea'cness came thru schisms and disagreements over 
questions of predestination, foetwashing, immersion and 
other similar doctrines. Except for such dissensions. 



1 A good Ala. instance in Holoombe, Bapt-. in Ala., 46-7. 
£ Fer the democracy of a real western church see, Logan, 

Broad River and King's Mountain Bapt. Ass'n, 13-15. 
3 There were ''schools*^ such as Gillites, iullerites, 

Parkerites, Campbellites and Stonites; Am. CH. 

Hist. Series, II, 421. r^ j 
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Baptist suooess might have been even greater than it was» 
jIZTHODISTS^ Like the Baptists, the Methodists set out to 
conquer the Test and they chose conquering means. A passion- 
ate emotional religion unrestrained by conventional digni- 
ty or useless traditions, was the religion which they 
preached and practiced. In doctrine they were firm and of- 
ten polemical, but in methods they changed to suit condi- 
tions. How they worked and how they succeeded we shall now 
examine. 

For extending their church into the growing West, 
the Methodists were of all the sects the best equipped • 

The Methodist system is sure proof of the organizing genius 

1 
of 77esley and Asbury and Coke. Lesley's aim was to save 

men. Any man who could perform this work was welcome to 

the Kethodjst ministry. It was not education, said "Tesley, 

that fitted men for such a calling, but "grace and gifts 

2 
and usefulness.** Let a layman have the: a qualities and he 

was fitted for the work. Tie can readily see how such a lib- 
eral plan would allow Llethodists to recruit a vast army of 
preachers -- uneducated and illiterate perhaps, but highly 
charged with religious enthusiasm and evangelical zeal. 



Macaulay said Wesley had the organizins geniua of a 
Kichelieu. For estimate of Asbury, see Am. Ch. Hist. 
Series, I, 228. In his 45 years of work in America, 
he travelled 270,000 miles, preached 16,500 sermons 
ordained 4,000 preachers, and presided at 224 Annual 
Conferences; Oh. Archaeol. & Hist. Soc. Ill, 201* 

Clarke, Events and Epochs, etc., 370. 
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1 
and anxious to fight in the cause of Methodism* 

To state the Methodist system in detail is to re* 
veal its true efficiency in a new and unsettled country. 
It was evolutionary in form. Eleven people and a teacher 
formed a class ; its aim was to gather people together for 
the purpose of roligioas instruction and spiritual develop- 
ment. Two classes formed a society > and as many r>ocieties as 

were necessary^ Joined together to support a preacher. This 
created a pastoral charge or circuity and the poster was re-» 
sponsible for administration, instruction, and discipline, 
^en a society was large enough to support a pastor it 
became a station. Twelve or more stations or circuits made 
a district, and from two to ten districts made a confer- 
ence. Each local society was governed by an official board 
and every four years an equal number of laymen and pas- 
tors went to the general conference to make laws for the 
church. The class leader was appointed by the pastor, 
the exhorter conducted prayer and meetings in the absence 
of the pastor, and he often acted as a missionary. There 
were also local preachers. They were laymen who were 
allowed to preach, but not subject to the Bishop. They 
preached when the pastor was at some other point of his 

1 For persistence of IJethodist zeal until this country 
was settled to the Rocky Mts., see Thwaites, fed. ) , 
Early W. Travels, XXIZ, 20-23; cf. Hist, of I^anawha 
Count:/ 7/. Va., (Charlestown'1885) , 205. 
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1 
circuit, and they received no compensation. 

It is hard to conceive an organization better 

suited to backwoods conditions than this. To supply the 

gospel to that region wa^^ a difficult task, for cities 

were few and settlements were scattered. ''In this wild 

region the TTethodist preacher hunted up the hardy -settlers 

in their forest horaes and proclaimed the gospel to groups 

r> 

of wondering hearers ••• Of the aystematio persistence of 
their campaign, the following bit of Presbyterian testimony 
is interesting and instructive. Rev. Jno* Tyler^ writing in 
1802 says, that the Methodists wedge in between other re- 
ligions and split them asunder. First they get a man to 
permit preaching in his house, then they appoint a speaker 
who appears with clock like regularity to preach there 
every two weoks^for six months. They gain the good will of 
the people, emphasize doctrine but little at first, but 

later on they "mould them to their will^^ and at the end 

3 
of six months they ask them to join the Slethodist Church. 

C 
By such moans they made great strides. Such pioneer work 

required men who would brave danger and opposition of all 

kinds • So heroic were the efforts of these pioneer cru- 



1 For the system in detail see Oh. Archaeol & Hist. Soc. 

Pub., X, 168-170; cf Am. Ch. H. Series, I^ 223 
and Clarke's Events and Spochs etc., 364-375. 

2 Ceo Grissom, rieth. in '1..C. I, Chap. V, for Asbury's 

Journal. 

3 Fowler, Presby. in Cent. D. Y* » 95-97. 

4 Idem» 
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saders that it was proverbial on stormy ni^^hts to say, 

"There is nothing ou^ tonight but crows and Llethodist 

preachers." Itinerants often went in pairs, and when 

night oame, one slept while the other, rifle in hand^ stood 

guard. 

!2uch like the footsore itinerant preacher was 

the picturesque circuit rider with Bible und saddle bags, 

riding from station to station, and preaching in homes, 

1 
log schools, courthouses or in the open fields* Unlike 

the itinerant^ he had his fixed route with fixed appoint- 
ments for each station. When he approached a station he 
blew his horn as a signal for the good people to assemble, 
for services would begin at once. The value of such a 
plan of circuits is seen at once. The preacher might be 
a man of mediocre type -- a man of only a few good ideas. 
But by this plan he could deliver those ideas over and 
over, and yet keep forever fresh with his hearers • BesideSt 
instead of preaching three sermons a week, requiring 
special preparation, the circuit system allowed him to 
preach a dozen sermons or more perhaps. To this was added 
the principle of a rotating ministry. Even a circuit rider 
might become monotonous and tiresome and so his time was 
limited to two years. And to clinch the work of the itin- 
erant and the circuit rider, there were the ever present 

1 See Journals of Asbury, and other Missionary accounts • 
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local organizations, classes, ezhorters and laymen, to 
keep up interest, loyalty and discipline • 

Methodism had an effective system for church 
advancement, and it stood for a religion which was simple 
and primitive, and intensely emotional • ''Shouting Method* 
i8t**)W8 become a standard phrase. In this sect the *high 
religious voltage' of the backwoodsmen could find ample 
expression. It stood for emotional manifetstutions of a 
change of heart, and challenged the sincerity of a belief, 
cold, and intellectual as that of staid Episcopalians. 
The fJTontiersmen were enthusiastic in all things, and for 
a man not to be enthusiastic over his conversion was sure 
proof that he was unconverted. Frank avowals of conversion, 
physical proof of spiritual change, passionate outbursts 
of roligiouE fervor — these were the only signs of true 
frith and salvation. Such proofs the frontiersman demand- 
ed, and a sect which encouraged such proofs found favor 
emong them. Hone encouraged them more than the old time 
Methodists. IIo wildness was too wild, azid no zeal was too 
fanatical for this sect. Prayer meetings, open confessions, 
lay exhortations, field preaching, camp meetings, revivals, 
love feasts, and extempore sermons ?7ere all means to fur- 
ther such ends or were the results of such manifestations. 
Sermons were delivered whose very words burned their ^^y 
into the penitent hearts of the trembling hearers. "Thank 
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God, the day is not far distant when you miserable and un- 
repentant sinners will be chained down to Hell's brazen 
floor, and the devil with his three pronged harpoon will 
pierce your reeking hearts, and pile upon you the red hot 
cinders of black damnation as high as the Pyramids of 

2gypt. and fry the pride out of your hearts to grease the 

1 
gudgeons of the ragwheels of lell!!** Such were the ser- 
mons which men wanted and got, and it was eloquence such 
as this that fired the emotions » That Iilethodists were 
willing to give their feftlings and emotions vocal Tend 
physical expression^ made them worthy in the eyes of the 
westerners » 

From what has been said, we can see that Meth- 
odists were not to be obstructed by custom or formality. 
They were in essence, opportunists — but they were oppor- 
tunists with a powerfiilly effective organiaation at their 
command, nothing points out more clearly the true iletho- 
dist purpose than the set of instructions^ given by Rev* 
Dr* Burton to John Wesley upon hii: coming to America* I 
give them in detail because they throw much light on ear- 
ly Methodist means, and they show that some of the Church 
of England men recognized the needs of the western world* 
Had Episcopalians heeded these instructions, their history 



1 TI. Maxwell, nist* of Randolf Co., W. Va., 
(Morganstown 1898), p. 315. 
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might have been a different one In Amarioa% The Instruc- 
tions read as follows: "The Apostolic manner of preaching 
from house to house, will through God's grace be effectual 
to turn many to righteousness. The people are babes in the 
progress of their Christian life^ to be fed with milk in- 
stead of strong meat; and the wise householder will bring 
out of his stores^ food proportionate to the necessities of 
his family. The circumstrnces of your present Christian 
pilgrimage will furnish the most affecting subjects of 
discourse; and what arises pro re nata will have greatet 
influence than a laboured discourse on a subject in which 
men think themselves not Intdmately concerned. 

•"With regard to your behavior and manner of ad- 
dress » thrt must be determinod according to the different 
circumstances and persons. But you will always » in the use 
of means, consider the great end and therefore your app- 
lications will of course vary. .. .Accordingly in every case 
you would distinguish what is essential and what is mere* 
ly circumstantial to Christianity; between what is indis- 
pensible and what is variable » between what is divine, 
and what is of human authority. I mention this because 
men are apt to deceive themselves in such cases^and we see 
the traditions and ordinances of men frequently insisted 
on with more rigor tlian the Commandments of God to which 
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they are suiordinate. Singularities of less importance 
are often espoused with more zeal than the weighty matter 
of God *s law* As in all points we love ourselves, so es- 
pecially in our hypotheses. » « This is a flattering mis- 

1 
take agains which we should guard ourselves »** This is a 

remarkable document » Carefully analyzed it strikes at the 
very root of the ^ole problem of westward expansion of 
the Church. It emphasises the relation of creed to circum- 
stances; it discourages slavish following of past forms » it 
insists upon essentials and waives minor points; it is in 
short a creed for a militant opportunist church. When de- 
livered, -Tesley was an Episcopalian, which makes it all 
the more remarkable^ for it shows that the case of the 
English Church was properly diagnosed, even tho the pre- 
scription was not followed. 

Herein lay the third great at' pet of future Method- 
ism. It was willing to meet new conditions with the means 
at hand. It laughed at antiquity, formalism, and time 
honored but useless custom. The present and the future - 
not the past - were its guides and driving forces. There 
was a condition to be feced - a problem to be solved, and 
"vesley chose the best means he could to solve it. He was 



criticized for using lay preachers^ and his af-itude toward 
his critics is well shown in his retort, that "Saul darning 
1 C. J. Jones, Hist, of Ga., (Boston 1883), I, 203-4. 
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clergymen lay me under more difficulties than soul saving 

laymen. •• This was the very spirit of Methodism. Soma 

would go even further than the majority* Such a party 

secci ded about 1830, to form the Wasleyan Methodist 

Church. In the 17th article of their creed, they laid 

down the proposition that the same rites in all churches 

are not necessary. Men, times and conditions change, so 

should ceremonies and everj church may meke or establish 

those rites and ceremonies which it deems flt^and ber.t 

2 
suited for its caiise. 

In many ways, therefore, Methodism was equipped 
3 
to fight for the West. It was aggressive and adaptable. 

Its church polity, in the words of an enthusiast, was 
sufficiently flexible to be adapted to all klndb of soci- 
ety. It fitted the wilderness by espousing revivals and 
oampmee tings and itinerants. These campmee tings and re- 
vivals have a certain kinship to ether western institu- 
tions such as frolics, "raisings", "bees", political 
gatherings, and stump speaking, and were therefore popu- 
lar. It fitted the little village by modifying its means 

1 Clarke, Events & Epochs etc., 370. 

2 cf G. F. Pierce, Incidents of Western Travel, 146. 

3 See Ohio Archaeol. & Hist. See. Pub* I, 212, for avery 

significant story; for an excellent philosophical 
discussion of Methodist success, see Inid 211-214; 
cf TThite, An Apostle of the W* Ch., 136, and an 
Episcopalian view in the Gospel Messen^r, III, 
49-51. 
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1 
formalities which it onoe despised. •« .Its spirit was demo- 

cratio. It worked for the poor and lowly* Men were all 
equal in its eyes* and all men were made responsible for 
themselves. There was little pretension among the prerohers 
of this sect, and they found ready sympathy among the un- 
tutored children of the West. Episcopalians were among 
the first to recognize this fact and all commentators re- 
mark it. Methodism opposed establishment with the other 
dissenting sects; it Joined hands with Baptists or Precrby- 
terians at revivals and campmeetings, and it afforded an 
outlet for religious enthusiasm. It was bitter against 
eathollcs, and against the extreme sects which sprang up 
in the West in the esorly years of the last century. All 
these facts, together with the soul stirring Methodist 

hymns, made Methodism a mighty force in the West. Its fit- 

2 
ness was evident; its growth was remarkable. 



The Methodist Boview - Jan. - Feb., 1909, p. 134. The 
writer points out that Methodists no longer despise 
form, but are seeking it. This would seem natural 
if our thesis is correct; and if the Episccpalisns' 
boast is true that their church is today the most 
thriving in America, it must be on this ground. 

Society is more settled. The frontier is gone. 
Hence Episcopalianism will thrive. 

For statistics of growth see J. Lee, Short Hist, of 
Meth. in f. S., 56 ff, 358 ff. 
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CHAPTER V 

va-STLRiT laLiaious iitstitutio::^ l:?^ Ti.:n:±-;:ciis 

So fo.r as v/e h:ive ccn'^incd cur study to the 
f^istiiictive }:}ethod3 ejiiployed by the varicuc sects in their 
effort to ^7ir. the v/est. In that study v/e had to refer to 
certain "reli'^ious rhenonena. sucli as revivals, caMpneetincs, 
schisric, anc' "'jhe rise of new sects. The role of these 
variou.s a.-^encies has hcc:\ particularly ir.ipcrtant, a::d 
they de:.:r':>r :-.ore detailed study. ITct all are peculiarly 
v/estern, but they all do take on a western color, a:id it 
i:^ that vriich v/e shall nov/ exav:ine. 

PiVIVALS. Revivals have bee-: a nirhty relir;icus force 
in. '':ht \7est. Tv/o of the-- 1 particularly sha'-.l ccn.cern us 
here. They are, t'ne Great Awake^iiu^s under Yfnitfield about 
1741, and The Great r:evival of 1300, followed by the 
reli^^ious outbursts around 1825. 

That the Oreat Av/a]:enin{; v/as distinctly V/es tern- 
is perhaps sayin'-j too iiuch, ^'or it .m: i-ead rayirlly over all 

1 
:Tev/ l.n.'-:land. But nost of ITev/ in-'land in 1740 v/as still a 

ne:/ ccu.ntry; the frontier, c::ce: t T.aine, VA-\ri far to t:ie 



1. ?or ''CO';, reneral accou.n.t of t/x A'.;a::e:^.i"j. • , see T.*-:. 
Speer, The Cfneat Revival of IGOr-, ( hiladel^hia, 
1072.) 
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Last, Oiid the oldest cettlenents were still yc^nv;. It is 

difficult to sec, "rierefcre, junt hov; niiic^: V/ester:: spirit 

trie re v/as in that exci tc:.:cnt • It is hard to find out in 

v;:iat di'/ecticn it travelled. :3ut frci: ^/.c evide-:ce we have, 

it see:::: r.vetty certai:: that the v;ilcest e::thusiasn v;as 

felt ir. t:i^ bad: country, cirj. that i:- t::c nev/ re;;;icn3 the 

revivalists ;7Ct the best results. Per e2:a"--ple, I'ev. 

Ti:.:cthy Cutler of Boston, uritin: in 1740 descri'xs in 

1 

^reat det^iil Ty.itf ield' s vrjfjrej^s thru the country. He 
landed i^: Rhode Islcind i:: Septeiiber, and was hailed as the 
v/onder of the ar;e. He r. readied an:; r rayed erte/rore and 
Dissenters ficch-ed to hi:, in vast multitudes, so::cti:ne3 as 

Xc.I^L/ ulw> /Ow,V'VyU» U.^ t - -o ■•'<-*^ L» w ^nC -.wl O^tel ;,^^»-...,. J.^*^ - XJ.C70 

fron Boston his reception v;as the -r.ost enthusiastic but in 
Boston., '/icrc; t-ie ^ coplc v;ere ali-eady converted, h*.. v/as 
little "esteencd. " "vOonr.ecticut ," the.i l:\rr-;ely a frontier 
re 'ion, "is a :::cr;t lane-itable Scene of disorder," he 
".rrites, ^iiici other -./niters yoint cut the ::: . o fact. In that 
new "x-ef^ion t:\cre was t]ie wildest e::citc:;c:^t . 'fc veoX. of 
t/.e fanatic is: ^ at l^ew Lcndon re:;inds us very :iuc:i of t:ie 



1. Perry, Hist. Coll. cf A:cr. Ccl. Ch.,III, -.o^^.5-G. 

2. -he orpcr:'.ticn to rr.ich preachi:-:" i:: very clear. Cutler 

is rni Ly isccpalia*!. 

3. In seGC:7^ letter, i':io , Tif)!; of. iVid ooo, ii^C 56 v'. 

4. ?cr ::vreiiO. Iw C ovmecticut , see Conrx-cticut as a Cclo::y 

a"i(: as a ntato (P. oir-an ed. , H.artford, irK;4) 
Vol. 1, 4':4-5; Cr. H. Hollister, Hir:t. of COn/n. , 
(::.w Haven, 185:0, IT, 5:2 ff. . 
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revivals in Kentuc'iy claC. Tt::nessee in loOO. In Sir.isjviry, 

Ccnv.., t'X-re v;as :::iic-"- e::citenent even before the arrival of 

lYhiof ielcl. 'j!eA. r^iles frc.i Salen, and in ITev/berry thelr-e 

v/as the GO-:-:e e::tre:-:e enthusiasr:. L.MCticn anc" illiterate 

preach-wrn abounded at Ipsvatch a~:d V/ardborry, and ." arble- 

4 
head v/an trie scene of nuch disorder. Those facts point 

to three t::i:v;s at least; 1st that excitenent v;as /rroater 

everywhere ai.icn./:; Dissenters, 2nd t]i?rt vriiitfieir v;as :/ost 

enthusiastically received as he itinerated av/ay frc::i the 

cities, r.nO. 5rd tb.at Conn.ecticut v/as the scene of t::e 

greatest feelin-^. F.erae:-iberi:v': that inuch of ne\7 Ln.':land v;as 

still frjntier in 1740 an.d that Dissenters filled up the 

'^*reater part cT bnx:: '.'e^r ln;:land, v/e Y:i..y with so:.:e safety 

assert perhaps, t":at revival fen/or an-' revival excesses 

found in the Olc- Y/^st a v;ell adavted -e^'ion for grov/th and 

5 
e::yression. 

xlie second ..-vreat reli;;:iou.s ou.tburst in A-.::erica 

T/as that 0- 1800, It had its bep^inni:ii.:s in Ken.tuchy an.d 

Tennessee and is renerally knovr: as The Crreat, Revival. 

6 
x:iere were spoindic revivals here and there before 1800, 

ano t'.iey continued afte;- t::at date too, but 1800 v/as the 

year that Ca:ip .'"eetinrs v;ere born, so thP.u date is peculiarl: 



1. See, Caul]:ins Ilirit. of i:ev; Londcn, 420, 454-459. 

2. Perry, Hist. Coll. of A:.i. Col. Ch. , II C, 580. 

3. Ibid, 385. 

4. Perry, .-list. Coll. of iL.i. Col., Ch.III, 3'37 -^.i 590. 

5. r:any points ci in.tei-est :::ay i;e seen. Ibid, 543-5r;0, 

"50-r;5.l5 7)5 'C^ 360, 675, /!76» 
G. See i:avidsc-.-.,:ii:;t. c;: f.:. IresV.-. ,01:. ^^,^^^t>&^ 
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sirniiicant. As tc the exact orlsin of t]^at >^lir:iciiG 

fire which swept over tlie Scutlnvest v/ith :iiic:: aziazin^ 

1 
rapidity, there see?':s tc be r.o imaiiimity. I-et::cdiGts and 

Fresoyteriann alike clai::: ":lzt credit for all tiie f;cod 

features, cand both bla::ie the other for the e::c esses a- id 

evils. "The .".lairicr in v/hich t'lis revival be.r^a:i \7as reiiio.rh- 

able. There seoMS to ho.ve bee i no particular or special 

effort oil the rart of th.e church or trio i.iinistry for a 

revival." 7rue , there v:cre zealous ne-i at v;ork, "but a 

stranrje ano unus-.-.al pov/er ca"-e u^^cn the preachers and upon 

th.e people," altcfreth.er unexpected, and althouni: so:::e 

doubted or scoffed, nost r.ien said, "This is the v.-orh of 

5 
the Lord, and it i:: iiarvelous in our eyes." Sicn^ of 

ccniir; revival were noticed in th.e Cunburland circuit 

especially on the I'ed River in PCentuchy near the Tenjiessee 

4 
line, as early as 1799. Pro-.i thxre it sp'read, thouf:h in 

:.:ild foi^.ii. It \7as in 1800, thour;h, in Lo':an County 

Kentuch;.' at a Presbyterian : eeti:y: in Kev. I-cGready's 

5 
church, that the revival flarie brohe OTit. Three Presby- 

teria'i a-id one .'""ethodi.st preacher v;ere present. The 

preach.in-" v:as zealous and ferveiit, a.nd v/hcn I -cGee arose to 

1. Flee Speer, a-.^eat Revival, fc*r a full history; of 

accounts '^•ive'i by various : oth.cdr'st iv\l. Presbyterian 
writers; fcr raptist accou]it scu, ZjO';an, Broad River 
a • id :: ±r.[-: ' s : ' t . i -ap . As s * n , 6 - 3 . 

2. r cPerrin, r:ethcdis:: in ±e:'M* , I, 339. 

3. Ibid, 3-1-1. 
^S Ibid, 33G. 

5. See i:'avidso:.i, Presb. Ch. i:i !>'• , 131-136 for detailed 
acc::'rnt; cf Oh. Ch.::ir;t .See. , Pa-^erSjV., 'l-9.ff^^^T^ 
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"fncrt, 0. \7c:-yc\'i nhrie^zeu. Tr.t PreGovteriP/.in v/ore ::ct fend 
of cliGcrcler, o:i": V.\e '"eV-.znist rrecicher decided tJ "dis- 
rcrard the usual orderly habits and passed '.;c\::i the aisles 
shout in-;: and exhort inr; vehe* levitly* " The effect v/as 
marvelous." ±hc clonicr and confusion v/ere increased ten 
fold; t:ie fla':e was blc.ni tc its heir^ht, screa::ts for nercy 
v/ere iiin^iled \/it:: s*:c^its of ecstacy, and a universal a^ita- 
tion Tcrvaded zht Y/h.ole multitude v/h.c './ere bc\Ted before it 
as a field of :'.;rain v-aves i^efore t::e v/ind." Piiysical 
manifestation:: of all hinds \7ere co/jion. Boisterous 
e-iction, loud ejaculations, shou.tizi.s-, sobhinf;, lea^in;:, 
fallin-;, and sv/ooni]i^: v;ere in vo/;;ue, and v;ere regarded as 

o 

the criteria of heartfelt relifcion.. Crov;dG floched to 
tl^.e sce-'ie to behol(= t:ic stranr;;e har^, eni::r:s. I 'en. ca".c to 
scoff an.d retur^'icf' hoz-ie s:iou.tln.: r-A converted. So large 
\/ere tht; visf.tin.;; bothies, t- at ace c"-":odat:L ens covld ":iot be 
procured , for '':hc noigribcrhcod \;as sparsely ^ settled , an.d 
here a;:ain, in response to ti:e oe. I'-ids of ''■h.u ti:"..e a n.ev/ 
a:'^enc:.^ v/as de:v/:dec ivaC Ca:n Teetin'S v/ere .ailed into ex- 
iste::re. Of ■'::ie': v;e s/.all s:^eah- later. 

Such, "./ere •'"ho lefjinniin. :s of th.e Crreat Revival. 
ITev/s 0"*' it spread all over t-ie interior a-id to the east, 

1. Davidson., Presb. C::. in hy* , 154; see also Oh. Oh., 
h.ist. Soc Payers, V., 47-50. 

2* Ibid, 140, For o. careful, t.'io-i;;:; pnejudiced, viev; of 
tne "undue excite, lent of anirial f eelin :" a: these 
nevi.als, :•>^J^^ Ibid, Cha: .VI. See al::o, 0:i. Churc:^ 
rlist.Soc. Pavers, V#, l-I I'f, i" zr tb.e sceie as de- 

scrrh^d by an. i. ye \7i-n.ervS. f^r\r^r^]f> 
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and everyv;hore tlicro Gee.xd to b^ a rec onse. The details 

cf its crrer.d v;e ::iu:;t leave tc its ]:ir:tcriaiis. V/e h-irill 

co"-:r.ider only that ar.rxct which is :':ester:i. In this 

con-bcticn Rev. Y/illia.: Srecr^ in /.is history cf thin 

1 
revival^ points cv.t sa.:o strihinx,; facts. The Revival began 

in frontier states, hentucky and Tennesee, and in those 

2 
str.tes it v/as Jicst pcv/erful in its effects. It spread 

eastv/ard, and e::tered Soutli Carolina and Virf;inia arcimd 

the hen.d\7aters of the Kanav/ha. In nccified fcr^'.i it 

crossed the Liountains and entered the eastern niddle 

states, ano a Tennessee man carried ne\7S of its \70nders 

into t::e destitute, i^racnr: of y.t\7 Jersey. By 1801, another 

Trriter tells us, it had pur/ncd its way into middle ^vnd 

4 

northern Kentuc]:y .'vnd into the irorthv/est Territory* 

"'estern ITev/ Yorh v/as a ^cod field for siich excitenon.t, for 

even in 1799 a r.issio?iary reported, that '•God is s::al:ing 

the Valley of dry bones on the frontiers; a spiritual 

resurrection is there talcinr place** ; it is redeeming 

5 
in'^idels o-d u::iversalists alike. I-nto this regie:", the 

Revival spread. In Delav/are ,Osv/egc and Oneida Counties 

its power v/as strcn.Gly felt, an^. all Western :'ev/ York v/as 

6 
"delivered frou t^e : loral degradation v/]:ich thit;atened it." 



!• '''. Speer, Tal Great Revival cf 1800. 

2. Ibid, 42. 

3. Ibid, 48. 

4. Davicso-:., Hist, of ''::ie Presb. Oh. in Ky. , p. 156. 

5. riotchhi:*.:, riiL^t. of !7. i:. Y. , p. 45. 
C. Speer, G-rcat Revival, p. L"5. 
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1 

It GpreacI into thb ^.Vilclei':iL.G3 of Vemiciit c/. C. 7,exr ::ai:ipsliire, 

and Icn;: after the eyciteiicnt hr.d cubGiclecl elsev.here it 

cor.'-.inuod in t::e lar remote i-e^ior.G of Cc:::.ecticut» It is 

factG liize these .. Idch -:ive to relif:iouG revivals tlieir 

5 
distinctive v/cstcrn color, ^hev are not liiiited to 

v/estern rer:ions, f or t ho revival contagion, in the vrci'ds 

or Lorenzo Dov/, v/as no respecter ol' persons, but it rerjiins 

true nevertheless, thj^t the 7/est v;a:; their native ho:v:e, 

'./estei'v. pco; le v/ere t/.ei\' best subjects and ..est enthusiastic 

supporters , una in the "est they \/ere i:icst useful and also 

ii^c^t needed, -hose sects •Micrcfcrc vrhich ccndei.in the:, and 

refuse to profit by t-icir in.flu..nce mist natui-ally she: 

4 
the effect in t-icir -.xstern f^rov/th. 

Of the lesrl s of the Revival v/e can speak but 

briefly. This ixvival introduced the Caiap leetin.'-- as a 



1. Ibid. p. 55. 

3. Tor furt::er proof of its v/ester.i color, see Oh. Ch.. 

hist. Soc, Papers; ^\ 50ff, There '.:e see tliat the 
revival r^rev; best i:: fro: tie}' co: : lur.ities , suc^i as 
iCer.tuch'y, Ter.nussee, Southwestern 0]ii::, ::::d V/esterr. 
Pennsylvania. Tly 1802 and 1805, it r^^aclied l^'Stern^ 
0::io, Vir';:irJ.cX, cu:d the Carolino.s a::". Croorf'ia . . • 
See a.lso, I'ov/ler, Presby. In Cer,t. !'• T. , lu7-174. • 
See Speer, Great hevival, jp. 47-55. 

4. i-pisccyalici-s for ir.stance i.iust new reali::e this. To 

unders'':arj.l :7ester:i tei^-^'^^-- -^ --'*> ^^t. • t;:o it be toe 
late^ is an ad::issicn tr.at conquerin • :.L.t'iods wtve 
not eiiployed in t .e cays of struf/:le. In t::is 
cc: . ection. see Y^niite, An Apostle of the ^.Testern 
Church., pp. 73-31 iVA(\ 135,* 13G. It see::s an 
acL'ission of failure. Of also, Tnttle, Re::, of a 
I is si on- ry. his-ic; , p. 5. 
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1 
lu spread into the V/ilderiiccjc of Ver::!:::it a: cl V.exr Ilaxipshire, 

c/ivl Ion:: ciTtey the eiciteiicnt hr.d cul^r.icled elsev.'here it 

con'.inuod in the far remote i-ej^ions c± Cc:i:iecticut. It is 

factci lihe ':li^v>e .. :iich .-ive to i-eli;;iouG revivals tlieir 

3 
distir.ctive v/ostcrii color. They o.re not liiuited to 

v/esterr. "rei-^jions, f or t ho revival contasion, in the \70i-ds 

or Lorenzo Dov/, was no respecter oi' persons, but it re::":ai!is 

true nevertheless, thnt the Y/est v/o.r, t'eir native ho:vie, 

"..estei".: pcc;'le v/ere t>xi-.' best subjects and ..ost enthusiastic 

surportersj and in the "est they \/ere nost useful and also 

iivc'-t needed, -liose sects '/.icrcfcre v;hich ccndei.m the:, and 

refuse to profit by t-icir in:''lu-^nce riust natui-ally shov; 

A 

the effect in t-ieir :.estern rrovrth. 

Of the i^srl s of t::e Revival v;e can spealc but 
briefly. This i-evival introduced the Caj'.ip leetin: as a 



1. Ir>id, p. 55. 

o -T ->^ -^i^T.-t.* TT^,.f i^-n VT "^ V .'TO 

♦t^. '-UL»Cn-vJ..lj .LJ.».\/» U^ k/« ..• ^ • y 0<i» 

3. Tor furtlier proof of its v;ester-i color, see Oh. Ch.. 

llist. Soc,, lapers; ^'\ 50ff, Th.ere v:e sec th.at the 
revival r're\7 best in frcrtiei' co: i' nr.iities, suc'i as 
Ilentuc:::', Tor/nossee, Southwestern Ohio, ::nd '.'.'estern 
Fennsylvaria. Pry 1802 and 1805, it re:.'ched l:'Stern. 
Ohio, Vir:;inia, cu:d the Carolir.o-s aii.'. Crcorfjia . . • 
See also, I'owler, Presby. In Cer.t. !*• Y. , 167-174. . 
See Speer, Great Ilevival, jr* 47-55. 

4. Irisc07alia-\''; for ir.stance :.:ust new reali::e this. To 

ur.ders':ar.d vresterr. te:^perci::c r/:^ €r/e: •. t::0 it be tec 
late^ is an ad: mission tr.at ccnqueri:: ; ixt-rods v/ci-e 
not c::ployef in t':e days of strur;';le. In t-iis 
CO- cction see V.^iite, A:: Apostle of the Y/estern 
C]nirch., pp. 73-81 i\:v\ 155,* 13C. It see::s a:: 
ad:.'ission of failure. Of also, T:ittle, Re: :, of a 
r .issic::-.ry . J-isiiOT;, p» 5. 
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nexr ar.cl pcv;erful rclirioiic inotitiiticii. It shed: tlic v;:iole 

1 
vest, v/.y. oil t:ic \7holo iLacIe Tor lucrality and relir;icn» 

It silcncecl :-v.ivj sectaria:: clirjputes, fcr - ethccli:.;ts, 

J^ax-Dticts, o-iicl PresbyteriaiiG joined hands in the "glorious 

o 

v/crl:," but it also led to luany schisms, and secessions. 
"jHht r.TOst irrportant schis:\ v/as that of the- Ciunbcrla.nfi 
PresbyteriL-.ns. Sciiisr.is under such ccnritionr:. v:ere alivxst 
inevitable. Lvery church has its conservative nenbcrs and 
its radical ineiibers, r-d the western people have alvrays 
sh.cv/'n. a decided ten.dency tc der^and what they want, and if 
refused, to organize tc suit ther.iselves. This is v/hat 
ha]-yLned duri:'i:-; t!iii; e::cite<nent. This revival p;ave v.ew 
life tc missionary activity, -^issionniles were calleci by 
the the av/ahenin.--; rer;.':ic::s , rnd this rush-call for preach- 
ers intensified tc the schir::.: point the question of an 

3 
Illiterate :".i:'^i3try . Anf' fin^illy as the rjreat result, the 

revival of 1300 was follcv;ed by a rapid grov/th in church 
r^e: bershjp, v/ith I'cthodists, !:aptists, and Presbyterians 

1. llany ,of the :^sults v;e:.e tei'-iporary of course; there 

was bach- sl:h'inf;, but the gc-neral resu.lt was for 
GOOd. r;eo Baccn, Hir.t. of A":. Christ':^, 237; Speer 
Grea.t hevival 50-60, Tor effect c:: ::ir;r>ior-S, tract 
societie:: etc., sec A". C':. h. vSerr-es, XII* ,vp . 19-21. 

2. nee Grisso::, ::i t . of heth, in :T. C, I., 312. 

3. The i-^vival led to an effort tc provide colle:':es for 

the west, «"'s is pointed out by Speer, '^reat Revival. 
81-G2. The colle^r^es fcun.ded o/re there tabulated. 
See Ibid, 85. 
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ci n •: he y r 1 nc i ]" a 1 p; ■' i r.e r 

^-•y clerrces the excitcnezit ci th.e 1800 ReYival 

suncicled. In t]ie :ie\7er rer-ricns it persisted for the icnsest 

tii-io c>,s vie net iced i:: CCir:ccticv.t» Vv^ere o.ll the facts 

kncvrn we rii nit find the same thinr; true of other frontier 

o 

regions as '.veil. ITever perhaps did the revival enthusiasm. 
ccripletely snbside, for v;e read of sporo.dic revivals all 
thru the r^riod fro::: 1810 to ISf^o, but about the year 1825 
onnd after, the spirit of 1800 see:'is to have returned to 
the 'Vest* Caiip mectinr'S h:id beccr-e a well recc.;nised 
institution of v/estern iieli^ion. They rave to th-e revivals 
a I'reater ::.n(\ r;ra..:der scope. They provided :r.eans for 
ret tin-: vast crov/ds of people together, a;.d revivalists 
delivered their thundering: i.iessages ivsA iioved thousands 
\7ith marvelous po^/er. Such i-erorts coi-e bach fro:', almost 
all the v/estcrn i^issionaries. General Con'v^ntions v/ere 
flooded with, stirrin:; descrirticns of the "visitation of 
the hxCly spirit" to the frcn.tier chjirres. Larly v/estern 
travellers al:::cr:t i::\Tiriably devote a p- iTirra;;;:: or a. 

1. ?cr f\.\icr-J^ discussion of the 1800 r.evivo.l fro:, the 

st:r:dr.cin.t of the Y/est, see Ohio Arch. ^': Hist. Pub., 
XII, '(1005) rp.2'l-5-2oG ; see also, fcr a 'ic^C: fenxral 

f H, i.j V . . ' wj » .) J. ^^ _ - s*- . - <^ . C 1 .. U ; «. ,/ cL _L , \J 1 J. t^ ^ >^- 5 - - _L » ' l» • \^ JL . v_/ 'v . _ • ^ . j. 

::. 0., Vol. 1, cha-s. r/iii c: xi::. 

2. In 1310, vx read 'hat in Y/estorn IT.Y. "especially in 

tb.e newly settled rericns , the prori'ess of lelifjicn. 
h:\s been r;i-(jc^t. ^niztchAzi'A, :ist. of Y/.h.Y. , p. 125. 

3. r:ethi. :.a;azl: .e ,XI ( 1328) jp;*-. 254-'? , et passim. 

4. Vor presi.yterip/: reports, see, ' inr.tes of t?ie Pre-:y. 

General Assei/.bay, 1325-20, p. 16-'. et yassiij. 
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1 

chaptei' tj t]ie i^vival sj^irit ozioiv: the hc.clzwoodGiieii. Let 
the preachinf; be v:arin a::cl acldreGGeci tc tlie eiiiotionr. and 

o 
{■J 

the v/estcriiers v;culd :'-ai:itain a live iiiterect. I-iGCicnarieG 
speal: of thi:; fact with p;reat pride. ?hoy :.•..:.::(; clear t:ie 
fact that every sect nust rechon v;ith these cci'iditions if 
it iiieans to succeed in the V/€?st. Simplicity, freedCM 
irc"/;. iiestro.int, and encticnjil tn^thuGias:- nnst be o. part of 
every reli;;sion v/hichi hopes to win. By 1825 the revival 
has bec'Orie aL'nort peculiarly a wester:i phen.on6ncn, - the 
ca;':p r-eeti-:;:; had beccr-e r-.z establish.cd institution. 

CA^T riJ- Ti::"G-S. These cnr:p nee tint's deno.::d a fev/ v:crds 
Of explanation. T::ey arose o.s the direct result cf the 
Kentuc]:y revival v/hich. we noted above. VPne-i nev/s of that 
excitcrient srread about, crowds floched to the scenes in 
wagons loaded wit-i provisions and fitted up for te::porary 
Icdf-ing. TliL. r'ii-st regular co;"ip y^oetinf; was held in. the 
vicinity of Jasper River Churcli, Plentucky, in July of 1800. 
Rev. Janes /'cSready aslced his reople to caie,to en.cai'-p on 
the rjrcund, and to v/it-iess the wonderful scene that v;as 
anticipated. Peopl-. ca:.:c fro:.' distances of 40 to 100 
:::ileG. Sc:':e occupied teiits, others slept in. covered v/a^ons. 
The v;hole ?cdy of visitors was so arranged as to for/.i a 

1. r-va-ht^s Travels, IV., r. 30i; Ilint , Valley of the 

r ississirni , :?.3!^. 

2. Ilawh's Hist, of IT. C. II., p. 34.^; iIotch]:in' s jllist. 

of T, IT. Y. pp. 56-7, 64, 165, 189; Cfospel : essenr;en, 



35 '> 



Crrilsso::, Ilirt. of ^-eth.. in. 1\ ^'.,1., 



pr. 43-47. 
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hollcv/ square; Iht interior cf vrnicii \7ac fitted v.p for 
putlic v/crchip. • ilear t::6 center v/as ci c t:\ncl , a rude 
platfcr/^ or ter.ipcrary pulpit constructed cf lc,;^s ivnd 
G"urrc-ipnded rrj a h:in-d rail. The bod:- cf t :io area v/as 
occuT'ied b;.^ parallel rcv/c of rou-^fnl" hevm Ic-^s, desi-^ned 
as seats fcr the audience. The neetinc; lasted four days, 
frc::: Friday until Tuesday nicrv.inr-. The leadin.; ni-iisters 
v/erc all v/ester:i :ien. -"othin'; occ-irred worthy cf note 
until Saturday even.inf, , vfn^ii tv;c wcr.ien. attracted t'le 
atte::ticn cf bystander:: by Vic fervcr cf t!icir cnthusiavSii, 
or:v~ '-he spirit v;as cc::^unicated by a raTid siopathy thru 
the v/:icl6 crcv;d. The ca:''p resounded v/ith sobs an^. cries, 
and '"he i::inisters spent the nif:ht in passing: f re: : one 
group to the other offerinp; ccnsolaticn a--.d relief. Ten 
such :'i-eeti:::^:s v/ene held in the Grree:i river- and Ciinioerland 
river settl^innts in 1800, an^d 550 converts wei-e added to 

o 

the c hurdles . 

"Oa:^.p r.:eeti:i:;s bein^-j cnce introduced, tlic plan 
spread lihe v;ildfire. One aftei' an.other v;as held in rapid 
succession. ±lie woods anr"" r aths zeo:':oC. alive v/ith people 
and the r.ie:"!' ero reported as o,tten/.in. ; ir ti'L:.o::.t incredible. 



1. T^iir: description is t:ihc" fro" ivavidseni, Pres');-. Ch. 

in rZy. , pp. I04-5. Soiie :' che 1790 t-ic year cf the 
f i r:; t c a:' :p ne e t i iir; s . vS e e , I c B onn, old, 'I i :- 1 . of t lie 
C:r:\erlanci Presby". C'.r.nrch, py . 12-i:5. T-nlr; author 
says t'\"it r^isondcr iv\(\ excesses r.id ::.ct e::lst in 
early t:'. es, pp. l^l-lo. liescr:p ticns ai e cc: on a: .c: 
wester:, travels. See Ja: :es I li- it ,}-li:. t' s Letters, 
(i.ol- '-.urrin, lw2;l) , 2^4 ff . 

2. DavidsD •, hist, cf Pres'y-. Ch. 1.^. 'r . i:-5.j 
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Tile laborer quitted M;: •..cis.:; a'^-e G::atcheci his criiuC::; 
yci'th ror.;^-ct liin pastir^e; t::e plcuch ::ar; left ii t/e 
furrow; the deer enjcyecl a respite upo:: the i/cir.i^-.aiiic ; 
]y'ziize3r. 01 all hiiio.s v;an GTi:^re:icled ; chvellir.:: ho-isen wei-e 
cleseroeci, v;hcle iieir.j-ihovhoocls v/ei-e e:::p':ied; bold :i;i:i-';erG 
v?.iid vsobtr DatroiiG, ycii'.. ' r.icv., naicleiiG a:id little chilclren 
floched to tVe co::i:or. center of attracticr.; every difficulty 
v/an Gur^cur.ted, every rish was' ventured to be present at 
the ca:p iieeting." This somewhat rhetoi'ical account 
r:ives a pretty fair conception of the entrrasiasn which 
tooh possession of the f rontlersiiicn, and sheds considerable 
li ;ht on t::c narvelous power of thi:.: emotional religion 
of the frcntiei*. Th.ir:i nev/ device spread rapidly into 
Tennessee, then into the middle and northern part of the 
state, and t/:on across the Ohio into the I7orth.v7est Terrltoi-y. 
It was very seen ".:ell establi:jhed in bot]i t:ie Carolinas 
and by I8O3 the ca:':p rieetin.;-; v;as a popular v/estern^ religious 
institntion. 

T'le -'/arious revival sects held their ov/n ca:ip 
ineetin-s, bu.t thtne ^-rew tip wh^^t v:ei*e Iniovrn as General 
Ca:p : eetin'~;s. Th.ey ;;ei'o tbio nr.tuntil result of t'x close 
connection bct'./een th.e .' otiiodist:: "inf' Presbyterians in the 
or:h':inal excite: cnt, o.nn: so \:e find all Christian sects 
welccned i:ito t.icse . funeral ::eeti:n-s, an.d the " ethcd-ists , 
1. 3;avidson, Hist, of Presley. Ch. in Hy, i;3o . 
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:^a:':iGtG, ■?:zC Trozcyterliiiiz actually cccperatin':* 

SyGteno,tic r-.easuren v;ore ta::e:i liero to \rovl: up the reeli::r:s 

tc '■'!x >i :hest pitch cf excitenent. LacernecJG, e:ithusias:::, 

fei-^eiit piayerr: and inipasGicned exlicrtaticr.s o.ll tended 

tc "invest the ccen.e with terrific iriterest." 3"o:i lilio 

::cii:;tcn, :n.id ITarshall, o.:\C Stc::e c::d Dow v/ere pror.-.in.k nt . 

"These iien had alv/ays inclined tc a fervent and exciting 

style cf pneachin;.:, and their peculiarities had gained 

thei'i rr^reo.t popularity, lv.kI a leputaticn for extracrd^inary 

zeal." "To r.ien. so predisposed, the canp i-^.eetin^is presented 

precisely sucii a theater of cpe:ation as tr.ey desired, and 

2 
v;e fi::d every thin;"; acccrdii'-gly in l"-icir h'nids." Keeping 

this fact before our nin.o a:: ^ loc]:in. ; ':.aC': at sorie of 

our earlier con.cl'TSior.s concerniii;; thu vanicus strug-^linr 

sects v;e see hoxr n.tural it v;as f or t he :Iethcdist type to 

Y/in, a::(i for the Ipisccpalian type to fail, in t::6 T/est. 

SC?IIfr:S. The v/est '.;as a f;reat cxperinicn'-al laboratory 

v/here pro-le::s \;ere solved and v.-iiere theories could be 

freely tested. As su.c]: it wv.z used in politics a".d in 

ar;r;lcultiu'e. To the enp eririuniter in it^li^.ion it offered 

t-:e Sc?j-.e or,--- ont"inities . ITct cn.y cOTild nev: religious 



1. Ibid, 15G-141. It is v:ell worth v;hilo to read all cf 

Ch. Y» , for V7::ilo t':e vrriter is a Pres by teria^' , ;ie 
]^^ses liis v/Oi-h ji :;ouv'ces .v.n.o .^^ives a very ;:^cod pic- 
ttire o:". early carT- r'-oot in/;; s. The encesses eMO. evils 
'no I'ys at the feet of ' ethjdists. 

2. Ibid J i:^j.O-x :ets a ^j::od view of a successf*:! canp- 

.neetin;; on ; p.;:es 13? to 150, an' '-..le characterization 
of ■"'orst::-:, "^'.r:;';-:'. :ind Sto:e,on 153 is yrrtic^^arly 
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uliccileG ce freely advar.cecl ±:i tlie ?/est, but t:x te:.'.ir:era- 
r.i.ii': cf t::e ^rccplc thieve v.-ac crch that nev/ icleao founc 
ready accertance, anC lca.der::. c:' strcu;: personality cciild 
feather about t henselves strc::;; a:':d loyal f ollov/i::ir:s. The 
people had not yet becc:.:e settled i:: t>.c.ir cpi"':io:ir; and 
convictiC:::: and v;ere there":oi^, "ready lictenerc tc every 
r.evi dcctri?':e." Perh:^rn all A*^e:'ican.G in t>-v- early years 
cr: the lant century v;ene or en. tc thi:^ c-arfje. The r-reat 
convulsions a:id revolutions which had sriahe-:: society in 
t'.7c ccn_tinon_t:'> v/ere v/ell calculated to tear dovrn old 
barriers and elf beliefs. ±he e::tre:ie of thir. striving; 
after fad :?iiC i:nnovation v;as perhaps best e::e: :plified 
in ''n^c "Co::e-Outers" who v;ene anti-overythin.:,-. h'ew 
sj'-sters of etliics, .i^etaphysics , politics iiii^/ voverrjien-t 
v;ere Iiere vroiiied out. ITev; systens of belief v;ere just 
as natural. T]:e ])a,ch'.70ods2:ien "deeived it a i^li-:iou-s du.ty 
to in.tei-pret tlicir ovrn. .')ible", iv^Ci ;^.eld as a divine right 
t'lei?" freed.::: to tiilnh :\r> they c:ic::e. Alv;ays c]io;':picns of 
individ"^alis:: and freedo. ., especially of freedo:..: frcn 
custo:: an.d the p:;.st, these '-.len. of t::e frontier v;elcc:;ed 
inmovaticns 5 i'\jl rallied about ':>.e c:ic-i.:pion of refer/:. 
This attitude ernlai-.s n.u.ch of the true rel:l ;ious freedo:' 
in zr.o Vest, it accounts foi' the :::reat ninbcr of sects, 
and b cause of it, ncv; sects sprang i-ayidly in'i'o eristence 
in that ner^ion of liberal views. To a lar::e derree too, 
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this attitude explcii:i3 the r;:iccecr: of V/hitfiolc. , V/esley 



an-: 



::ic Teiier.tG. A::c' I'cr t]:0 ' irst tnirt;' y^ars of t::e 



1 



19t:\ century it errlairr. t\c i-r; e c: 

'7e cci'x to a period ci r.;r:crour; 
sects a::c'. scIiIgug. 

Frci'.i very ear?,y ti: os t:ic frciticr v;aG the 
rerfioii C :':p/:y Gocts. It v;aG freer fro:: C} vi-eGGioi: tha^n 
tie older Jarjt a:id t:ie or: ".'essed c:'; all rait::G flcc'xd 
t'-iere i:: -yroat rr.rf'crc, as v;e have cfter. noted above. In 
17r;0 for i-:Gta::ce Rhode jGlaiid h:.d a very i:i::ed hind of 
y o^'ulation, conGiGti::; of ruany cectG r.i'^xl Guhcocts. A:icnf; 
th.e: 1 t":ere -vere four ]:inds of Anabo,ytiGt:3, FreGbyteriar.G , 

o 

Cu- hers, In.der cndentG an." r.a-iy of no prjfeGsicn at all. 



^-ro':.le:-G, Gee RocGevelt, W. of V/. , I., lOG ; Dv/i^-r.t's 
Travels IV., 301, 173,4; Flint, Valley of the 
hlGGiGSipi-i, 11'!-, :n,:d 232, a:id T. L. h'ic-iolG, Forty 
YearG i:i A .• !!•, pp.'i5-52. Bv/irdnt's observation is 
s." j: .if ica: t the it needs :::odif icatic:i. ±ht people 
of hew r-'ia- .p:;:iiro :iave no fixed religion, he says. 
"T-".ey beco'. e er.tyxUsiastic , bif;otted,censorious ,a::d 
inprviO'iG to co:iviotion., wanderers after every 
e:d:orter r.rh every '"X-v/ilc'ered ten.et a':d thnis they 
veer fror: on.e folly an.d false" -.ood to an:Ot:.er» Tb.is 
co'.>''u:;t is ofte* c"\'^lle:ved as a 2::ere exorcise of 
t-x ri lits 0-' co:::'ciev.ce , bu.t cO":science is ecpially 
a strr.n.yer i'o the co'xl'iot a'u" t'x :"\'vi. " IV., 174» 

2. "ilbcrforce, history o:" A-:erica:\ whristiar.ity , IO3. 
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The policy of Ror:er V/illieu^s o.ccc^nits for this variety 

tc r. ^rre- t ertc i" rcrh:ips, but ^Yilli— ::s be it re: xrv.erecl, 

v;c:it tc the frontier tc put ir,tc practice h:'nt he cry cf 

re.li^iic-i.T. li-: rty. The bach' country cf t^e Sc:it:i '/.^ar: 

filled v.-r -vith c'.iGsentin;; ccctci of a.11 hinds also, and 

Pennsylvania be:?cnc -'ilio Revcl-^ticn i csneosed professors 

1 

of al:.:o::t every l:no\':r: reli:';:ious faith on ea,rth. Coiniecticut 

T;as a veritable hot-bed cf sects by 1770. Rof;erenes, or 
::0;:cren.u Qua'.cors, Sandei'^oniar-.s , Osbernites, a'ld all the 

o 

other Christia . sects v/ei-e r-epresented within h.er borders. 
1 21 hent'ic/:y n.ear the Ilanav/hp. at a very early pcilcd we 
find Scotch-Irish Presbyterians, French Ilu^^enots, Catholics 
f rem liar yl and", Quahers fro; : Pennsylvania, Pjaytists frcn 
y.exi Jersey, Puritans fro::: ITev; Lnn:lr/nd, Luthera::s r/..\C. 
T'cravians fro t'lb Rhi::b, i :ry. •.. few stra.; ::';lin': 1-pisco- 
palia-:s. Vfnat v.as tru.e of t::ose states v;as tr:ie cf 
Other western str.tes. But the poi:it of chief i:iterest is 
that in t/.e "^est :ie\7 sects arose, or as it often. hpn;re::ed, 



iiev; sects we:':t v/est to e::reri:.ic:':t . This te::de"ncy to^^ether 
v.'it'.: the -"act t-^at tb.e T/est v:as the area of scliis:.:s, sh.all 



1. See Perry, :iist. Coll. cf the A.:. Col. Ch. , II., 

passi::. The li-xn:! spirit was show:: i:: hedforc. 
Pa., by 'nil i:.f; a ::ieeti:n: house v/h:.ch cci^ld be 
•isec^ b^y "a::y co..:.iT; -i-reacher cf the s:,lit-u:- 
Christia:: Church." See Thv/aites, Larly Y/ester:: 
Ti-avelG, IV. , 65. 

2. Cc:n-:. as Col. ^': as State, II., r". . 2r^o-8. 

3. Hist, of the Great Ilanav/ha, I. V 223. About 1G70, Ohio 

b.' d 95 dir^.ti::ct sects. ^ 

A. Turner, T.\^ Old V/est, 224 sb.ov;s Crov.Spotswoods early 

iears cf sc^:is:;i. . r\r\c^\o 
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r. cv' c : 'A CO r i: 1 1 3 . 

T:iv.t sc:iiG:::s shculC occur on tlie frc::t.ior in not 
to be v/o::c'erecl at. The v;e3tc:;r-i people v;e:'c tco ir.diviciu.a?.- 
ictic i:.: teyiperojieiit to ct.^iir. even the sh«?-cTov/ of tyranny, 
and to 1"^. ain in a chnrch v;hich inniGted upon doctrines 
dictaGter-il to a '.vecterner, -ac to lii:: a ci::tinct forreit:ire 
of "nir^ '"ivine ri ht to C!.iGa.:ree. He v/ould not re: '.a in. 
Ca^iceG for secesGion v;ero ':o be found on every liand. 
Sci.ie v;erc Gifjniricant an.d vital, ctherG v/ere triflinf;, 
and often t:ie ::ore triflin;: t-^e difference, the fjreater 
'.7a.; the deter, .inati en to object. DiGsatis:raction v;ith- 
the pveacher or ".;i ':h thv. location of the church lent inany 
a co-:::re :ation aGu::fer. BoctrineG lihe sanctification, 
infant baptisr, rvj.iersicn or predesti-.ation vrere danf;;er:uG 
roc!.G :r on v;r,ioh churc-ien Gplit. V/itj. t/.c a{-;e of revivals 
and r.iGGionG ne':r iGGues ar::Ge, .v/nd Gch-iG-.:G follov;ed. Ti:.e 
will pernit u.g to erely ou.tlir.e t':is eGGc^n tially vrestern 
phen.or:enon. 

I' Sh::.rely, 1 "arGP-ohniGettG, in 17G1, relir;icUG 

diGGencion -/aG carnied on to guc-. an entent that a v/riter 

sale "a Geli Gu.Gtr.ini::-: :-eli":io*:G body ca:: Gcarcely be 

1 
found i-. town." In frontier i'hcde iGlanc: a n^cup of 

chuncbix-n seceded beca'iGe tb.cii- cb.urc-i "has preach.in/; 

1. S. Ch::ndle:-, IliGt. of Shirley (r;hirley 13.13), 245. 
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desti^jute cf evaii^-jo Ileal i i-i-.ciples. " A lay ::o:..i':cr, 

p readier c..::c^ tlze cecederG v;6:*e c:/::hur;icastic 1:1 •;]'.c:*.r nev; 
chui-ch eve:: 'jc ':cistercur;::ess. After ulic V/liitrield 
revival, Cc::.:;re;:atl J 'In r.;plit; cii "•.■it: q'lerjtic:: c:7 iti::er- 
ants, anr.i there v;as a Gecerjsio:-: ir. the lyev;- Lcncloii Crrarch, 
Ijecanse t'le churcli v-ac "dead" es^e cailly \:jie~: the pi-eachiv.^ 

o 

ic "le^al," "'ei-v; ;-. v/ester:: chui-ch it naturally had 
riany a:c:'i:: it:; r.e/iberG v;h.c '..•a::ted the real v;e::jter:: 
enthucias:': i:: thci'-- 3er'.:o::G» Besides th.ese i:itor:ial 
3tri-*o:. v/'hlcl: : .ade ror diGriirticr. t'.ere v;as frequent 
: .iita^-^oiiiG: • !:otv;eo:: cp}'csi::-; sects a::d cvycsi:: : doctrines. 
On V\o v:hcle t/.c varicu;: sects lived in ?:nr. :o:ny, because 
cf rel:l;:i3'is freedc :, but in cyacstic::s cf dcctrin.e such 
as v;e naixd abcve, preachers nn"^ c Jnf;re.':ation:: v;ei'c often 
conbative. On^ v/riter puts it thus: "There v/as so nuch 
co'^troversy 'oj:'jiv: clurfyy-iu:: aiv" layien, th_at sone pTilpits 
v;e"re n.cre lilic ecclcsio^stical batteries tha:: places v.'iiere 
t;:c bread cf life ..as dispensed." One cf t::c strihin-; 
thin::s ;7e notice about the early bach'..oods preachci's is 
their ready shill i:: de'ate cwC rclenics. It represents 






rriri^: 



^» V - u - - V- 



. rontic rsrin" 



n-ncci 



i::to ::on-r)hysi'7al C'la-yxls. A::c' this hind of dissensi 



en 



1. Collcc^:io::.:: 11. I. Hist. Soc. , V., .:4.:--450. 
n. Caul^:ins, 'list, of hcv; Lo..:dcn, 432. 
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CL-C fi -^ ■■:iv: : paver;: '':]\c Vviiy for i\. vsect ll]:c that c--'^ 

Ca:':rbell a:i; Stci^e* Ai'f;-^: it-, t , t'\e;' fcunc:, lee: to ::c 

res"ilts hut disagree: .e^.it -'^^ir' v"isccrd. Let iig t'".erercre 

cast our creeds acic^e a::d :r::'.tc o:- the Gi::]:lc uiiequivccal 

tr":ith3 z:: t:x .'-icle. Thin v;as Ca^.hell^E prcpOGitic:-:, 

a".id i:: a v;ay it ^xi:; ;' intiiictly v/estorn, for it c::phaGised 

essential reli':;icuG hclicrG and bruclied aside t:x- r_c:i- 

eGGe:;tlalr: , a':/ I'c:'". :al frilllG. V/e G.hall Gpoah cf tl:e 

Ca-phellitcG at ^j-L-^ater leiir;th i:: a-:cther place. 

T::e Ga-;e f-:c ^.eral tende.:cy ig s)\c\rA i:: niricroiis 

otlie-r i:iGta:icest It v;aG i.: v>reGter:: I.'ev/ iTaT.:pG:iire tlir/z 

Benja::!.: /:a:':dell cr-:o,::i:-:ed his ?ree V/ill Kaptists. 

Raiidcll's career Ig peculiarly \/eGter:i; hu cculd net .'.v^.-ree 

to 2]aptiGt viewG i:: predeotiiiatic-.: so ::e Geceded a::d 

or£:ai:i::e'\ r. Free T/ill r.r.ptiGt Church* It ;;rev/ rapidly 

iv.iC Gpread in th.e V/est, a"." itG strength today ig to i.e 

fcu.nd in^aine, :Tev/ Ilai-'^Ghive , Ohio, and illiniCis - all in 

1 
a sense still v/ester-i st:--tes. In I'.ain.e or ITev/ Ha"i")shire 

o 

/^ 

the ITev; i.n;:la]ider be cane a ncv/ :':a:: as v;e noted :ihcve» 
T:i-2 his custo"": v/as UGually to tahe ivith hi": the religion 

•> ■^■' % 4 r-" i-y "} r"" ''•^ ->• ' - "!-> .' i*^ -" •'- r " ■« ■'"' ',-->''- ^"^ft r-« -*- »^ r' n - - r "'1 ""-^ c *•• /> -'^ /- " -- V 

10^.1"./::^ n^"''T''*^ ^"^ '^"' P^'' * '"1 '■' "f* '"^ " "" I " - > (^ •>• -^ -T '^ r« p ,/-» •*- '" "l '^ "^ r» ■■^-■'"1 rT 



1. A-. C:-.. Hi:-t. vSer:*.eG,I. , 3;3-5o... T]cnedict's HiGt.- 

0-' the J^apt., 00:, diih'ers '.rith -LhiG stateixnt 
ccncerni:v; thc;ir Gtren:;;th5 rut Gpcci' ic caGes oited 
0/-, 907-0 favor it* . . • 

2. See -'Ote en yane i^/j^ve^ concernin'; tranG];lanted 

\ 'o'.f Ln la'.ders . 
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b-cc:.:c Prcs- yteria*:!, oy Bcx-'jict, cr 1 c'/.o-' ic"!: ju:"/: ci:; jie 

chc:;e, v;it*:c:i': 'x. i::: •; a ccce:::Gicnij::t. He c>i:rly e::erciGed 

1 
::ii:: ri '.t ci - i-ivc^te jucT£;c:.:ont ciiu clicice. I iTch cle'ectic:: 

cap. \.c -'ji'r.cecl jj u'J.r.i cause, but; causes icr schisiis v/cre 

seld: lac::!::.-; eve:: rSto- settle: :c::':: i:: a ::cv; Iic::e. I:i 

c:.: t::c quest 12:: c:" ::issic::s, end by 1S52 t::e ruft-ire v/as 

ope:2 a::;"'. c3":plete. Otl:er sects shC'./ .ho s:i:.':e tc::de::cy 

tc :::^lit up. Tae Du::::arus (divide into four sclicols c:i 

5 
questions c:' c c::-:^o:^.ity, riissic:::; ivaC. lay i^reachi:^; j a:ia 

IIet':C'; ists had split i-eal early on ::atters of ciuu'c:! ^-joveiai- 

i.:cnt. T/e : :i;;ht note 0. liost of iiiinjr sc]:is:::s, but taree 

rj:"eat sc":is::s r:ust suf "ice» 

The "'irst is that !:::c:a: as the Cuiaberla::d 

Presbyteria:: secessio:: or 1812. I:i '':he valleys of the 

5reen, the .'hiddy a::d the Red rivers of lYester:^. Kentuchy 

a:id Teiriessee^ v;a,s the C:ii.:berla::d sy:iod. T- the ::orth.-east 

v;as the ICe:ituchy sy::od, e::closi:-:" t/.e valley of the 

Kcntuchv river. 1:^: the re'io:: of the hed River the 1800 



1. k'. Ch. hist. Series, I., p. 153. 

2. The A::. Christia-: lecord, UGGO) , p. 55. See A::. 

Ch-. r.ist. Ber. II., 4o5-4'i0, :'^or r. :;uhLl v\isc'issio:: 

^j^ wkiULs. aX_L ..lU »/ — i-l._i, ., J-ty (,L .* w u J- w --*-> • J." w ^ o.-- ±UU<JL s* J. 

T' "-^ -, - -^ -i r« -'- r' r. /-» r:, r-« /-. ■? •<.--«'. /-.^ A. ^ ^ , ^- -| , , ^ ^. ^ ""^ r^ ^ .'. ^ . , -».••• ,'. ' , ^ ^ 

voi:v^,e. Of. r.ist. of the Great Ka::av/ha, p. 231. 
:.';. A: Ch. Ilis':. Series, I#, p. 153. 
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i-evival brclie cut and in t'lrJj rcrlcn i'jrj strcn :est \7cr:: 
-■:a:; nr^nafested, and natnro.lly -y.iat synccl Icc^icd on ,it 
v;itn ::cre favor t:ha:: the crnioC. to j]:c n.crtheaGt. On 
question:: c'' ca":p :xotin :s, reviTals, cnxl lay preachinr;) 
the t'.:c synods had rreqne::t and an.'jry c o::troversies . 
Alt ho the CuLirjerland synod v/as not uiianiiiously in favor 
0- revival riothods, its leadi:v: v\c\z like TcGr ready a::d 
Raul:!:-: and IIodf;e v;ere. The fi, :ht v;aG lO":* and bitter. 
Lf forts at adjustmon':- failed before the r;cnenal convention 
of IGIO, and t::c revi' al party oi CunibonlanL"^ feelin;; 
itself unn'^airly troatcr.y seceded an.:" o'.Y::---i-^d a chnn-x::: in 
accord.:./nce v;i':h their o\rn views an.d principles. This 
action v;as at first onx of self defense. Pro": it has grovrn 
a chTiro:: crr;anizati on n.:\tional in character. In nany v/ays 
it v;as a western :;ovo..:cnt. Pirst, it was a direct result 
of tlie 1300 revival - it attc::ipted to supply the deiiiands 
of the tii-:e by usinf; opportunities at hand; it stood for 
revivals, and revival i:ethods, cvnd for "uneducated clergy." 
. In true v/ostern style it refused to submit to dictation 
either by synod or c^neral Oc::ven.tion. It accepted western 
enthusias": in. full jncasure, and in vocif erousn.ess outdid 
even the .' .'et^.odists. A:n'. r'^inally i !: has spread nostly in 



1. A"::. Ch. Hist. Series, Vol. I., 239. 

2. ?li-..t, Valley of ."""iss., 75, Of. Oh., Arch, and hist. 

Pudo. , XI 1*. , 2[)o* 
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the V.'oGu, ill states like Kentucky, Tcirjiecsee, I-lGGCuri, 

1 
and Texas. 

'jL::e secc::c" {;reat clisru]? ticn v;a:j t':at v;::lc]i fcllcv/- 

ed rrc:.i t:ic Pla:: ci* Union. The Pres -yteriar. C/.urchos vriich 

opei-ated under t'lat j)1cm v;ere charr;ed v;i th irreralarity 

and errcrc in 1857, iiiiC by a narrcvz :::ajcrity vcro declared 

cutr3ide of t':c re^;ular Presbyter:'.an C:ni:ch. The irrer;ular- 

ity consisted cf enthusias:" and liberality of doctrinal 

intei-pretaticn. The erpelled chuixhes tech a": independent 

stand, ar:jued their case i:: frontier fashion, denied tliat 

the charf;es iiade v/ere cause for such action as was taken. 

and the Presbyterian. Schis:.: of 1837 v/as the result. The 

Unio-: v:as provided for the 'Test; v/estern te:iperai:ient 

led to its condemnation, ix-JiC. the c^vurc': v/as spl.'.t into 

the :Te\7 and the bid schools. Tb.c ITov; school found 

sy.:i:athy in the ^Vbst, and ::ot until 1871 v/as tb.e schism 

healed. iSin.ce tb.e union., Presbuterianisn has made riore 

2 
rapid pror-ress. The schism checked its p;rc"jth. 






1. Ch. Arcbx. 'h ITist. ri-.b. , XII., 254; for full discu 

see ;"c!Oo:iold, Iiist. of Cumb. Presb. Ch. , Cb:ar 
III., VI., and fro: ^'II to XII. Cf. Am. Ch.llst*, 
I. , p:;.. 203-DO. 

2. 7or r^eiicral vicv; of tb-C schiw^x".i, sec, A-Mistory of the 

bivision of the Presby. Ch. in the IJ. S. (::.T.185:::), 
for a :"ev/ sc^:ool viev/, and, I. '^ ih'ovrn, A bist'l 
Vi-;dlcation. o" tb.c Abroration of the Plan of Union 
by the Presbyterian Ckurch, (Phila. lG5b) for the 
Old sc'iooi vie\7. 
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ICC 

Bv/: c-y a?.l uho i-esultn of wester:: reli -;icus 

1 
activity, the rice a:icl c^preacl of the "Christia:! Ghui'ch" 

is the :-03t Gir;nirica:it# It iz cliGti::ctly a v/esteri: 

product. i';roii::h.t i::to lei:if; by western neii v;hc e:rporiencecI 

a:.iu unr.erstcccl vrester:! cc:iclitio:is an.! plar-ited i:i tiie west, 

it has al\vays fo-uic: the west the soil be^.t suited to its 

growth., eve:i to t::is day. I:': doctrine it is sinple and 

2 
C i 1 e c t , i n ;:■ ove r ii le :i t it is de: loc ra tic, i n exp re s s i on 

it is enthusiastic a:x1 u::restrained» It was borii Oi 

dissension, discussion ::::c'. disunio/: a::on:' Pi'Otestant 

sects, cind it ai .s at reunitin;-; all Christ ia:": Churches 

3 
c:i t':e plai:i truths of the ilible. The co:i;only Iniovm 

as the Caiupbellite Cliurch, after the fjreat reli;;ious 

ref or-:ier Alexander Ca>ipbell, its bep;in:uiigs go bac': to a 

date far befcre Campbell's api earance upon the scene. The 

Chris tiai: Church, is the insult cf union betv/ee:i hartcii 

::. Stone, a::d Aloxa::der Ca.ipbell in 1327, but v;e r.:ust loch 

to a drite a cpiarte_' century before, to trace its rise. 

As early as I8O4, Rto::e^a Presbyteria:: Cler.jjT.ia:!, seei:v; 

the any co::troversies a'.icng Christian sects, esyecially 

after :;he 1800 -revival, laid dovrn the proposition th.at all 



1. Called alsc Ca..ip" ellite Ch-n-ch,, or Th.c Discii'les, a:':d 

r.uc'i lihc Thv. Ch:n'.stian Co:/..uction. The Christians 
rescTit 'Jiie :.a: .c Ca^.pbellitcs . 

2. L. Colli:. s, hijt. of Ily. , (Covi., 'ton 1074) I., 42o ; 

see also The A. 1. Christia': Record, 45, av-i" 0:i. Ch. 
:Jist. Sec. Payers, I., (1800), 60-0. 
3.1c la s s t [lu: . as iv.i e xa -lie f s c lii s:/.s . T l:e y ; : j e c t to 

•,^i::-: cj ::idered a ::yiit-cff i^art of t::e 'a: y^ts, ^ 
however; hcnxdict ^-J hist, of the .-^-p. iSlg^ttbd by V^OOQ IC 
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Christians GhC'ild unite c:i the ci::ipl^ 'aith Oi t he Bible. 

?cur c':hcr Presbyterian preachers arjreed to his plan - 

but thu people on t'le v/hole v;ere un;7illi:v; to lay aside 

creed and sect. Th.cse Tive : :en thx-reTcro sojDarated frcu 

the Presbyterian Church, cr[:ani::;ed a Presbytery oi their 

ovni, o.:j:C. published tc th.e v/crld their reasons Tor so 

1 
doincj in their ApolOf^-y, a-nd the I'irst Christian Church 

waz organised at Cane P.id:;e, Kentucky, in 1304, But 

another fact cc:ies in tc add to the v/estern. interest of • 

this **no-creed" movement, and that is, that in three 

sections of tlie ui*ited St::tes a siznilr-.n effort \7as being 

nade by three separcite .'.len to o.ttain the sa:.:e goal. In 

the last years of tb.e 18th ce?.:tury, Janes 0. Kelly, a 

ret"\cdist preacher of Vir^^inia, saw in the Bible alone, 

the only basis of union, ivaC tool: steps to effect it on 

su.ch. .;^rcunds. In Ver-:ont, Abner Jones, a Bo.pt ist preacher 

about this sa:ie ti-.e is stri^in^- for t-iis sa: '.e end, c.nd in. 

Kentuchy v;e have Stone an.c" h.is collecirues. It is at least 

a stril:in;j coincidence, that three leaders of trn-eo 

dif'^^erent deno:-:in:::tions, unlzno^ni to each other should be 



1. Apolofr/ fcr the Sprin(;field Presbytery;- "or text an.d 
.T-n.ero.l di iJcission., see, Ai. Ch. Kist. Series, 
XII., 25... -" :any of Stone's friends left h.i:: to 
bocc./ie S:iahers or Presb; tericins. He ;;as the pillar 
of 3trenj_:t:i; A.. Oh. H:,st. Series, I., Ch.. 18. 
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':hL scL" X rercit.: at aboui ':;ie sa:.:e tine. By 
cor^respciidence these leaders decided tc call their iiev/ 
Chuixjh, The Christian Cciinecticii, iind by 1810 it had 
TiiziCe cc:ir:iderablb adva:ice in its grov/th. 

It was hov;ever the tv/o Ca-.ipbclls v;:ic cave to tiiis 
creedless sect its af;{;;ressiYeriess nriC: lire, Tlic.ias 
Caiipbell hi\0. bee:: a secedin.; Presbyterian in Ireland. He 
ca e here v;ith his sen Alexander, in 1309, and settled 
in TTestern Pen' ■syl'/'ania* Mild the conflict in.-;; sects 
these t\70 leaders saw little ch\nce of Christian, unity; 
and union v/as thL.ir aiv.: and ideal. The :3ible should be 
their only sta::dard of faith - an idea not cri:";in.al, 
but n-cvel at least at trxit ti'nie iiviC place. Af;ain there 
v;as cp^^csition; z:: fat^er nnd son crr;ani::ied the Brush Run 
Churc:! in. V/asiiin-.'/ton. Cou.n.ty, Penn.sylvania, and an:^ounced 
their doctrines to the v;cvld in ]:ninted forr.a in 1810. 
r.en v;ono ad::itted to i.ie:nbership in t-iis clrLirch upon 
declaration of belief in t>x sufficiency of faith in 
Christ to salvation.. For a fev; nonths all wen.t nicely, 

1. See /li. Ch. Hist. Series, I., 91; also ivans , Hist. 

of all Christia . Sects, 20G, end J. D. Rupr , 

A.: Orininal Hist, of j:el. Deno.i. in U. S., 16c-9, 

and Benedict, Hist, of th^ B:ipt. , 913. 

2. 1809 v;o.s the year of the orf^anii^ation of tli- Church 

^r^:::::: a "no-creed basis. The lOOtli an- iversary of 

tr.e Christian.s is to be celebi^ted tins year. (1909). 
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but thci-e v;g.3 little r;ro\vth* The Ccxipbells seeiiifj nc 

I:iblical i'rcun;. for ii^faut baptiG:;. v/ere baptised by 

±:r^:iersicn, .••/:(! in 1012 bcca::e Br.ptists, ir-oii cc::f.itic::r> 

hcv;ever, t::.-^/: t:io 3?.iblo aloiie siioulcl bo t::cir rr^^ide* ^'^lO 

'nc:.i::ally Pjaptist^ t-ie^ ::e7:t u-- t::cir fi. ]it; but i:i 1316 

1 
Alexander Canpbell delivered hir. Ser.ion en tbx La\Y, and 

crthcdo:: r^artictc; boca:c cc::vi::ced cf his ncn-ort::cdcx:', 

an*.' t]:e Caipbells vere I'ead cut of the Er.ptiGt chnrc.:. 

Tiiuy :;ent tc .""ch^irin • AcGcciaticn in. -rho V^ectern Keserve* 

xhene t/.ty ;;6nb ]:i":dly received and t::cin doctrinec v/ere 

accented luone favorably, mid tlic church, by th^: i ca.llcd 

the LiGciples, ^rev; n.'j:idiy» .".er.iberG flcched to it frcx: 

all tiie s"rnrcu::dinf; nects* Vrncle Laptist Ccnrre^'aticns 

v;erc Gv/ept into itc: iVcld; Presbyterian:;, Lpisccralians , 

Luthei-anG, Z.:en" :^nitec, Gathclics, Tunhero, Baptists, 

and Independents ccntriVnted to its sv/ellinr; niu.ibers. In 

1823 Alexander Canpbell be/jan prcpCrjatin-; his doctrines 

by means oT, Tr.e Christion: I3aptist, and in 18:27 he and 

Stc:x joinxd i^c-xes unc-ei* the n;::e cT Christians. ?ra.i 

t/.at ti::e en t.xir rrjv/th. in t:.e V/est has been little short 

cf marvelous. 



1. For the f.:ist of this seric : see, A:i.Ch. '-list .Series 

XII. , C-i. 

2. rcr r-'.-Ll disc:Tssicn of th.is v.dicle question sec. A":. 

C/:. ilist. Series, XII., 1 fi". Cf. ric;;rny^^/y o^" 
CaT^'«^ll> "ational Gyc. A:. JUcf;. IV., ICl; Rupp, 
Hel. l^e::. in- the U.S., :jo0-257, a::d Benedict, Tist. 
cf the ?^art., 015-017. 
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There v;e:'e inv.z'j elcicnts i:: thi^ iie'cr reli;^.:ic.i 

which : :ade for success. It \7as first of a,ll sinple r.nd 

direct, d-.iC the f roiiticroiLa . ::r.cl :ic trc:r le ir. ^-rasy.i.i-j 

its }?-j.r-clcr:e::t:ils. r'Jetai-'iynic:^! c.ir:cuGc;io::s p.:y' liiie 

c'istiiicticnG v:ore ::c r:\rt of itrj creed. It Gtccd icr 

Christ ia::it:' o:\ a brc".c": oasis, Tcr cloct:'i:ius T/hich the 

riblc clearly de:.:a::c.ed, iiiiO. Tor hie; r:cral ]:ri:iciples. 

Ill c'lcrt it v;as a:i atte::pt to re-i::trcduce primitive 

apcstclic Christi:i::ity 5 o/..v. its cci:rrciiiisi:v; ch:.ractcr 

alleged it tc recriiit fcllc./ers frcii a vast field. Secciidly 

it v;as disti::ctly deiiccratic ii: its orr;ani::atic:: and 

ir.tiire* It ^^ivo to each. ::c/.i the ri::ht to judge hi. self 

and his Bible; local self-^'Overiii:c--:it v;as the ideal, aiid 

si::iplicity cf v;cr ship v/as tb.e practice. Thirdly, it 

arose ir.ider very favc:able conditions. T:il bitter \;ran.:;lin2 

of sect v;ith sect after the revival, iiade rjany dissatisfied 

vith scctar'ia.: belief, ''iiO. but for c>o::e su.ch- relirio.. as 

the Christian. Church afforded, thousands :::ir'ht have turned 

1 
tc irreli:;;ion. or atheis-i. T'en sichen.cri of disputes. In 

their entbiisias;:, t'lc v/csternerr; "..anted to let loose 'nieir 

feelin-^' a-:'" t':ey could stand n.o c ontradiction.In tb-is 

church t"xy could ix-aiize th^at ideal. Besides, it v;as after 

"the thirties that th.e chnrnch rrev/ v;itb. ;';;neatest rapidity, 

anc- this, v;e hnov/, vras the af:e of r;eneral reli'^iov.s av;ahen- 



1. Per ii picture of tbx vrrann'li-n' etc., sec, : acLoan, 
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IT'-: all evert lie Ijiiited States* Ti:.b, tlxrefcix, :'avcrecl 
its spread. Ir, zr.t fc^ii^uii place it- fitted the enthusiastic 
v/'esterner because it v;elcc-.ed er.t:rasias::* The frciiticr 
:?.ethcds \7hic:: had p.roved successful iu ctlier churches 
vrero eucoura^ed* Revivals aiid ca:'.:p neetiivf^s, and pu:i:;ent 
preach.in:":; all added zest to the v/crliers and thru then the 
church r;rev/ in pcv/er and spi-^ad thru the v;est. And finally, 
it possessed leaders cf strcn:: j"~aracter» Few iien have 
given lucre character to a belief or a sect than Alexander 
Ca:::pbell. The believin;;: in laying; aside sectarian 
differences, iv.id opposed tc debating funda::ental doctrines, 
he was liiaster of debatinfj and poleraics# He v/as forced into 
the exercise of his po\7ers and fev/ v/ere the rien v;::o 
could stand fi-nii under his bitter invectives and telling 
arguvients# He was a veritable Andrew Jaclcso:- in religious 
\7arfa,re, £uid inich of th.e a^jgressiveness of this religion 
for the firs'; twenty years of its existence after the union 
ca}-i be traced to hi: i t^/.iC. to iiien of his natui^e* They v/ere 
enthusiastic Christian sclr-iers, finu in t \eir belief, 
caring little for fonuality ci- dignifre^ orthodc:-y, and 
the rible provided th.uii v;:it:i weapons for every contest. 
The very bi.niess of their plan LiuL:t have apj-realed to the 
f reedo::-lovin.g w'estej:':-:er. It \/as so different fro:.: t.ie 
narrcv; pnejudiced crt:^.cdo>:y of sect r/nd tliercf ore i'.iore to 
be preferred. Of coun-^se this state:ue:it rrast be partially 
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clisccunted because cf ether t:l:i:ij;3 v/e kriCv- c" '::i6 frczitiei's- 
men. On tlie v/hcle , it; is, I -.clieve, safe ':c say tliat 
the cpiniciis c:r t::e westernei's v;ere unsettled, unfixed* 
Leaders cculr .-iculc: then, p.n-' did as v;e h.ave see \. ITever- 
theless the pioneer oftei: stuch v;ith al:.icst uneqnr?.led 
tenacity to i^li-iovs dcr la. Ls^ecio.lly v;a:-. t::is tr*«e in 

i 

isclo-ted places. Th.ere, predestination in its h.ardest 
fcir-' was an unv/averin./; article of i)elief . Hell fire of 
bri:.!- stone v/as a reo.lity of t he severest hind. Foot 
v/ash.in/; r/nd i.ersicn if once believed v;ere seldc:- cciipro- 
raised* These people were in. sue. i:atters e::trenely 
conservative, and it coi.iplicates the st;idy of reli.-^ious 
forces ccnsidei'ably to i-ealize tl-a.t th.e v/esterners had 
this double tendency toward inniovation, imC tov/onrds ccn- 
serva.tis::. in :iC'/cters of dcr;-ia. I3ut they possessed it, 
and si* pie ignorance often intensified its maziif estatioii. 
Once none we see t-ie r;reo.t necessity t-ierefoi-^ of orportu- 
niS2:i as a factor in^ su.ccess. ±\\c pi^acher \rho could read 
his ruM'lence, wr.c could calculate jur.t hov; far he cou.ld 
press the peculirn- beliefs of ]iis own. sect, pnd wl:o "./as 
fitted by nr.tuix; to catb.ei- inco-ir;ruous Gler^^nts arou.n.d hiu 
on th-r,t basir., was of ccirse t\e su.ccessfnl -'a:'.. It 
req: ired tact, co.non se:ise c:aC ii true unners '-.an.din-: of 
•nrian n-.ature. Ai-.d, as we n.ote t'x ipJjors of the :.x-: \;ho 
1. L. A. Ross, Social Psycb.olojy, 225. 
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v:e:'e ciuinci'tl:' sv.cceGCirul in t^ic 'Test v/v. ::c;;c he./ of ten 

that ti'Tith cl' tlj.:; ctater^xnt is c o:::"i::::ecl. As v/e note 

the labcrG cf t ::o L:en \/hc failed "..'e see that rcailiir^ v/as 

often (-ne to an inability to grapple with nev; x^ ncliticnc 

c/sA '..'it:: i'oal rroclei.G. ThiG is cn,c cf t.x lecson.s cf 

cun ctndy. The i:nc\le2.i bv^fcre the chnrches v/ao a difficult 

one, fcr it v/as not only oubtle but it T/as also vo-st. The 

ease with vhich the Co^^pbellite Ch;u''ch cculc^ include so 

1 
nany inhar::ionicuG eler^.ntG acccunts fon nuch cf its r;rcv;th. 

It laid emphar.is on Jesus Christ. Belief in hi:: v:as 
sufiicicnt to^chni'ch fellcwship./ It ;;as a church cf 
cc:Liprc:"iicin'.:: opportunisir. an.f^ it won. 

iD.Y/ SICTS, The ix? \7 reli^'icns \7::ic:i v;e riave just 
cc'^sidered' h.r.ve been clp-ssed under the f;e:icnal Iicad of 
schisrr.s ;.::d secessions. It was the ai:.. cf the discussion 
:::: to this ] cint to s]:cv; tliat t::ie frontier was conducive 
to a splitting: up ci sects into suf3-sects. I>Lit the V.'est 
:vas an- enpeni: lental lo.boro/i.ory in. r:till an.othei* \/ay» 
It v/as the i"e";ion "./.-.ere* leal new sects spnanr; up - irre- 
spective cf scMsn.s i\:[C[ secessions. In the T7est t-ie 
reli.'ious pi-oiiotei' lau.nc-ied his n.ew scheiies. T'.iere i.: 
t:ie \/ilderness was freedc::, :z\C. tl:ene he was lihely to 

Iv Cai' pbell personally hated slavery, but the yiible 

sanctioned it; the church therefore, found nany 
adherents in the south* 
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lincl fcllcv/ers. Y/e Ix'.ve ali-eoxly cbGerved hcv reoxly the 

fcresters v/ei'e lo cei::e upon every nev/ idea, and ;.'e 1::io\j 

that Western !Tev/ Yjric v/an a hot-bed of isros and straiire 

innovations^ To st:u-.y in. deta.'l the ne\: sects and 

ccriinunistic societies of a sei.ii-reli'-ioii:; nj.tune, v/Ziich 

orij^inated in tlic West or v;ent v;est to enperi-xn.t , is 

another inpcrtant pncblen:, but tec bi;; for cur r resent 

1 
pui^ocje. V^e can do little r\cre than, in^-.icate ten-den.cies» 

An interesting case in point is the sect founded 

by Jeniiiia IViUsiinson. Her career has a decided v/estern 

flavor. Leaving 'J.exi England with a fe\7 faithful and 

fanatical fcllcv;ers, ::nie went to the Genesse region of 

Ohio» Perha]^s tliis group v/ere t::e picn.eers of th.at section* 

She had risen froi.i a slcl: bed, claimed to be a spirit, 

e:j:icrted an.u prayed v/ith i-are power, and under the title 

of The Universal Friend she held, fro:.: 1787 to 1819 a 

2 
position viite sir.iilar to tsj\t of Ilrs. Lddy of our C':rr, day. 

The rise a: id spread of the Shahers in A::ierica is 

another strihi::g example* T]ie founder, -~ot::er An:i Lee, 

ca-:.e to A.ierica a];Out 1775* In a year oi- so slie and a 

few f ollcvers v;cnt to nisheiina (new V/'atei-vliet) , v;est of 



1. It is conceivable t/:.-t A::Lerican ::ethodis:.: mi :ht be 

classed under tMs gcn.eral h.ead of n.ew sects, :: or 
it \ji\3 thru e::: erii.xn.ts upo:: A:-ierican. soil t-iat 
Tef^odis: grow. 

2. See r. Tui-ner, Pioneer Hist* of tlie F::elps and Gjrlia;: 

P.UL-c:.ase, Ciui; • V*, for a full acccu.nt. 
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Albany. "T::ic v/an a:i obscTire place in t':e Y/ilderness, 

rei-icte frc::i t:ie p:i'^.lic eye. Here the Believers gathered 

as their place of residence, anc here tliey ?ielc, . -yueir 

1 
soleim ::ieetin£:;s" in secrecy for ever three years. They 

v;ere a siriplc people, celievinr; i:i strict; vir.;;i::i t:'', 

dili.f^e-i.ce , fruralit:', teiiperance, v.:v[ honesty. They v/ere 

an ar^ricultiiro-l and coi.g lunistic foil:, and fra^i testiiuony 

'.;hich. see::s credible v/e learn thiat th.ey lived up to their 

s:!:.iple beliefs v/ith unus:ial rer--nari ty. They v/ero tlie 

2 
forerunner ci' .icdern sriritualistc. in America perhaps, and 

tlieir use of irasic in t/.cir services has -lade the/i a 

u.nique relifjicus body. Their growth has n.ever been 

exten.sive. It '.vas niOL;t rapid in tiines of relin;iou3 ex- 

citeMon^t, a::d grew best in. frontici* coirmunities. In 

"di:jtant parts^ of :"a:;sac?nisetts , I'ew Yorh, Co:viLcticut, 

and "aine it had tahen f irn root by 1821^ and the 1800 

3 
revival fixed it v/ell in Kentucky and Ohio* Since 1847 

4 
they ::';vc -:rov/n but little. 



1. Christ's Tirst and Second A-^'-^-earance , by Shr.hers 

(3. S. Youncs) ;:• Y. 1356, p. 624. 

2. J. P. :.'cacLean., Shahers i": Ohio (Colicibus IOO7, reprint 

fro:: t-.o Oh.. Arch.* Hist. ^'-oc. Pub.), p-o.3o0-415. 

7). See, Christ's I^irst and SecOzid Ay: . ,G27 ,,-^2:3,03 ',032, 
and 'T.:ite an.d ^^aylcrjSh.aheris ■,Chiap.YII . , ivs.C. : ac 
Lean, S:;ahe:T. ii C.i. , especially py. 10-19. 

4* Por fjeneral disc-issioi: O'J Shahers, see II.L.iuads, 

vS::: her Ser'^ons, especially Der-cns JTo* 21, 22, a-:d 
24; The r'nnifesto by John" Dunlavy C:. Y.1847) ,The 
hillenial Chnrch, (1347), and "ShnJccrisn" b^ Anna 
T.ite and L. S. :^aylor. 
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In -'ix- fci-^jies, '/licre cccuref. that relisicns 

exciter.e::t ]::iov;:i an r~illeriL;:a# Y/illia . rillcr v/as a 

ITaGsacI-iiGetts fan-ier, a sii'.iple earnest student cf the 

prcplietic bcoh:: cT the J:ihlu v;hc prcclaiiied that the 

v/orld v/as to end in 1845. Preachers acce; ted his arcin.ients 

and jjien^L; riind:; and conscience:; v/ei-o aro:iscd, and an 

inflai'ed fanaticis:?. spread over the credulous, "any sold 

all t::eir floods and on t^^c ."iven day, dx'essed in stainless, 

v;hlte, ascendec' a h^ill and a\7aited the sound of Gabriel* s 

trirnpet at th_e hour of doom. After t'ne initial excitemen.t, 

na-iv "illerites joined the ranJis of the Shahers, especially 

ill hev; Hoiipsh.ire and Ohio# In a sense this enciten.en.t 

was but an.cth.er i^hase cf t:.o is:n craze cf western hev; 

1 
Yorh^ anu in so far it v;as o. v/e stern religious phenc::iencn.. 

T.ie n;Lsu ."n_d prcrress cf roniionisi-i is qu.ite 

sifjnificant in our study. As a western Jiove: ent it has 

played an iinportan.t role in Aiixrican history. Joseph 

Sji'iitlvits founder, ca:-e frc::i a frontier state - Veniiont. 

He went to A7e stern Il-ew Ycrh, then a region of ideal isn 

and ixlij^ious fervor. He had visions, and by combining in 

his revelc^tions the scriptures of the Old Testaiiient v/ith 

the zao.tive soil of A^erica he formed a religion which 

appealed to A\:ericans. V/estorn Ilew Ycrh and Ohio becajie 

t::e centers of his strength., and in the early thirties 

rTorinonis:! was established in 'Testern. I'ew Ycrh, Ohio, 



1 . Pc r " od bri of ace ou- :t , see "^T-.i te ix-.O Tayl or , ^'^^^o.'-erAs^^T^ 
169-171. Digitized by VjOO^IC 
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Illin:;iG, and r^isGCuri, and r^iGGicnariec v;ere Vein;- sent 

in all ■' irec tion.G to prcclaii:i the true faith* j^hey riarched 

v^GGtv/ard, becaxie nirxrcv.G in lov/a, and soon v/ieldod 

political pcv/er in I'isscnri* In 1845 Smith had another 

revelation^ and polyf^ca^y was introduced into th.c raith# 

Siiith v/as assassinated and Bri^ha-i Younf; oecojie the 

leader. ::g v;as net only a reli:^^ious leader but a {^reat 

ccnstrTi.ctive bta-tesr.ian, anji by usin^:: his relir-ious authority 

foi' statesinan's ends he built up in a -seci:in..;ly desert 

re^io-i a f;reat c arionv/ealth. Ccnsolido.tion and unifoi':iity 

or ac::ion, upon a coi.nnunistic basis solved the proble::i of 

Irri ation. Uroi: such a. basis th.is nev; relir:;ion was finnly 

1 
est;iblis:-:er in, a r;reat section of GrOd's 'Taste in. th.e V/est. 

To say t/iit all t:3eGe phenomena v;hich \je have 

briefly noted are but isolated sporadic instances, v/ithout 

cause or xi^i--oiple, seo:-.is hardly a fair method of disposing 

of thcin* ±h(^ various schis:":is, secession-S and new sects 

have too nuch in co::ion to be entl i^ly separate. Thoy 

shew too j.iany si':ns of v/estei^n tenperanent an.d of v.-estern 

conditions to ;:e entirely unrelated to the Test. T.^e do 

not hold that the V/est has been the sole force at v/orl: 

in t'lis orf;anization, reorrjaniiiation. and discr^an.ization, 

but :Yh:cn v/e rei'iiern^cr v;estei'n ter.per anient and v;estei-n 

conditions v/e inn.st actiit th.at in all these r recesses the 



1. Ohio Ch.. :-ist. Soc.rp.pers, I., 4o-G0, for fOOd dis- 
cussion ef the v;estei-i as^- ects ef T'e:^ :onir>:'.:. 
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V/cst has bee:: a deter: liiiiiv: factor* The V/est, v/e said, 
was a lafcCi'o.tery fcr exrerlnezitatioii* The oisrirtion 
Ci old church.es and the fcr-:iaticn of new ones, often 
upon stran,;e and novel ri-inciples, dcy.zonst rates that 
expcriiuents v/ere actively carried on. It is t/.is v/liich 
f;;ives t/jB 'Vest its religious significance. 

CO::CLUSIO:'S» A^id now let us tahe stool: of cur 
observatio::s. Vfe saw that the direction of American society 
was frOi.:! the seaboard to the west# In this westwai-d 
advance the various diurchocs felt a heen intevest^ f or in 
it l^^y thxCir cvrn future and destiny. The West was vast 
and £;rc\/inj;; the rivals for its i.nstei'y w^re r.iany; the 
cyrortunities which opened ur were ecpr..l for o-llt lach 
secthad to decide hcv; it would prjceed and v/hat policy it 
would ado: t in this :::i.';hty strur;;;le. On th.at decision 
depended success or failure, and that decision cculd not 
be nade without du.e consideration of v/estern co:iditions, 
necessities, and ideals, ±he 'Jest v/as vast and free. Its 
people were virci-ais, and active, a'.vl i-:depcndent. They 
v/ere ofter. refugees frav. the Last 0.11C fro::t all that the 
Last stood f;:r, in thou.-:':t, in politics and reli.'jion. 
T-iey cjiafed under restraint, anc: custc:i -leld no clai:-. to 
their actions. They were free -- they did as they choose. 
They v/ere e:::"eri:":enters who tru.sted t'.ioir o\n.i jud':;::iont as 
they tru.sted r./xir ovrn ri'ht aru and rifle. Innovation had 
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no fears. Tlicy v:gix iripulcivc, aiicl full of enthuGiasr: and 
fervci'. Percicuality v/ar. reopected, learui::.;: was sccffecl 
at, and tec often despised. They v/ero simple, de::iccratic , 
self-sur:"icicnt builderr. of :;cciety and er.":pire. Soir.e of 
the ccntendinr sects adapted their ::ie':hcds to cC"nditions 
and r.ien, iwal they succeeded. Others endeavored to :::a]:e 
nen ccnfcn:i to tii'.ie hcncrcd custor:s, and they failed* 
And just so far did each sect succeed as it recc{^;nized in 
ccnditiO:is, realities to be ccnr:;idered r/nd respected. 
Orrcrtiinisn neant success. Ortlicdoxy r.eant failiire. 

The strur;r;ie for t::o Y/est had its ef'-'ect on the 
contendinr- ch-'.rches. Scimg responded ncre, and solic less. 
On the v/hcle the stnip-rle :jade for more democratic church 
;;cver:Xi6nt, for sii'iplicity of doctrine, for departure fro:.i 
crthodc::y, for ar;f:ressiYGness in ch:irc:i policy and for 
pun.'-ent r-i-eacliin-;; crj-y ear: est extempore rro/yers. It :;:ade 
necessary, efi'icient systematic crcani::ation f cr purposes 
of educo.tion, i^issiorir; c.rf. fract societies. It A'^ericanised 
relirion.. It obtained and rjuai^anteed relifjiou.s liberty* 
liurin • the process nev; problei'.s arose. Dissensions, 
secessior-r. a::d sc]:is s v/ere cori-:o::t l'e\7 sects spran.:; intc 
er.istcnce and fouiid the Y/est a fertile ficlc: for expansion. 
Old sects v;ere sho.ped by tb.cin presence. As a result of 
all these forces, a new V/est was bei:v; moulded. Cb.urc'nes 
meant relif;ij:i anr. edi:cati::n. Sc}:oolr:, Su/nday Schools, 
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tracts ciiiu cclle;;:6r.; have left their iiini-ess nzid that 
inpresG v:ill rei^io.in Iciif; a.fter the. strur-rle i:; ever. 
In s-:-crt, :;n:iy forcer: have ceeii at v/orh r^^io/pliir Ai-ierica::. 
character cviu A::ierican i^isti tut ions . In all of t::c::i the 
Y/est has played a fjreat r^ile as clii^ctcr. In none has it 
been :iore siprnif ican.t t*ian in s:iapin.f; rcli-^jious ten.dcncies 
a':v" in (■irecti:v: rc^lif/icn-s e:rp itijssicn. 
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CPJ^L^ICAL LSSAY. l-^cr tlic s^;,ur:y cf roli::;icuri fci-ces in 
the viiitecl vStatec t-iere io ci riciSG cf r.aterial, nest of 
\7hich has gc far reiiaiuecl ii:it;c"'C>xcl. Tl:e i-^pcrts cf 
u'.e r^:ievi\l co::vo:iti ono cf o-ic variolic clencr.iinationo- 
together v:io:i "j-iu rer. orts cf ::icGio::arieG ivaC. Iccal churches 
arc verioa':?^e i:i-j.on cf ir.f Oir.iatic::. V/. P* Perry -laG 
dene a r-^zoC service i:i ccllecti:!;; tcrjether t;>.6 nir/.ercus 
dccTnucr.ts relati::;: tc the Ipisccpal Ch:irch in tliiG country* 
Kis vcluL.Gs ::her; ruichi li,:ht net cnly on tlic I^piscoracy 
but also en '\11 tr.e cth.er ALicrican. sects • The various 
relii^^icus iia^anines such a.s, T/ic Gcspel I"essen;;er 
(Lpisccralian) , th.e Christia:: Aclvccate (Presbyterian) , 
th-c :Ic::c .""issicnai-y (Prosbytei'ian i\i:C. Cc:.v:re;:aticnal) , 
tiio Y'ester:^ ::essen.-:er (Unitarian), tho rcth-CList r^aj^azine 
and rvany ether si"'ilar publications are, if used v;ith 
care, h'i,'h. scu-.ces for the study cf relirjicus r^rcxith in 
Aiierica. ±h<. Y/iscci:.sin Historical Libran-y has a lar(;;e 
collection of ::issionary parhlets and serv-.ons v/h.ich 
are also cf value if used critically. Pci* a persc::al 
view cf missionary laboi'S a::.d Iiardships, Asbury's Journals, 
the v;o:hs of Lorenzo Ijov/ i-.aC. Jesse Lee, Zeisbcrrjer' s 
l^iary and other si:-:ilr,i' worlis are of rrach i: ipoi'tar.ce. 
One :Tust alv/ays read tlic : '.;i^.:: cautic:: hJ'.vever, for nothi::-: 
so \7Q.ij'S 0. roan's jud.^::'icnt as sectarian prejudice. The 
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A2:ierica:i Chrch History Series, ( twelve vclicies) ,is on the 
v/hole tlic iicst cc:-.ipi'e:iensive v;crl: c:i the various sects, but 
the vcluraes, tho ^rritteji by experts are lihely to be biased 
because v;ritte:; by partisans. Volu:ae I is very su "{festive 
a:icl zhzwz cnc v;hr't a vast field reli'Tious histci':;" presents 
to the stude:;t. The vario-is accounts of early travellers 
thru the Y.^est are also helpful. Dwifjht's Travels r;ive one 
a pret':y fair picture of bac.'rjoods society as see..: by an 
ear.tem aristocrat. His com^ients and observati Ci':; are often 
sharp, but alv/ays helpful because they provoke thought. Por 
a li^t of the travels in th^e T/isconsii: Library sec Turner's 
Rise of the Hev/ Y.^'est, parses 342-344. Fc\7ler^s Presbyterianr- 
is:-.i i:i central ITev/ Yorl: is a careful and valuable source, 
and ITcv/i:ian' s Century of Baptist Achievement tho partisan 

an.d entlUKJiastic ,has real nerit. Ja::es' Stru;;-:;le for 
Reli::i0Uv; Liberty in. Viirjinia is an able arf^uiiient based on. 
ori'':inal docu:-ients u- holclinr: :;aptist clairas, and Davidson's 
History of the Presbyterian Church in Kentucky is a 
sch^olai'ly volui-xe, rich in useful inf or :atio::. Lee's 
lliz':o-y of --ethcc-isn is a f:oor source. Speer's Oreat 
:-.evivo-l is perhaps the best account of the 1800 Revival 
b' t t he author's s:':;pathy ray impair his judp:e:. -en.t. 
Accounts p;iYc:i by Presbyterians and i-ethodists act as 
r-ocd neutralizers. The docujientary histories of the 
various colonies and stater cftev: con.tain. jnucli valuable 
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naterial c:i LpiGcc::alica::3 c-iicl Precbyterir.r.s . ?cr a- fjer.eral 
vie*..* cf frciitier cocict::' ::/_v" ter.cle-'cies^ I'^ccsevelt 's 
''■iii::i:v: cf the Yfest Is a popular o,nc- ir.terestinn account, 
a:u; Prcfensor Turner's ::uLierous articles on the TVest, 
especially hin Si/':nlficance cf t/.e Frontier, are ex- 
trei-iely valup/rle beca:ir>e they analyse v;estei^:i ccic'itions 
cLwC s'l;- -est vrooleris for furt.ier study. 
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